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ABSTRACT 

This resource guide is for elementary and secondary 
level educators who are interested in affective education and in 
formulating their own strategies for more meaningful learning 
experiences in their classrooms. The guide is based on the idea that 
affective learning is essential and that the best learning 
experiences are those in which the affective element is planned. The 
guide begins with a learning model showing the necessity of persopal 
awareness and a positive self-image. An inventory allows the teacher 
to evaluate himself in terms of affective qualities, and a 
bibliography of nine books about the teacher's role is provided. A 
large section of the guide contains over 35 suggested classroom 
procedures for improving the affective climate, and approximately 40 
classroom activities with stated objectives. These involve values 
clarification, development of creative thinking skills, and 
acceptance of others' opinions. A model for professional development 
planning suggests and describes over 50 activi'cies including 
in-service evaluation. Twenty instruments for assessiTi^g affect are 
reproduced with permission to copy from the guide. They include 
student self-report inventories, teacher and administrator 
inventories, and general instruments for students, parents, and 
teachers. An annotated bibliography is included of 66 books about 
in-service training, method and techniques, and theories of affective 
learning. (AV) 
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PREFACE 

'WE CAM HAKE IT WORK' 



Wait a minute! Something isn't working! We know that what we're ' 
teaching is important. We know that English, math» science, and 
social studies classes present information vital to the personal . 
and social development of our students • So why are so many of them 
dropping out? Why are we spending, so much time dealing with 
discipline problems, truancy, apathy, hostility, and downright 
rebellion? Why are we forced to spend so much time judging, 
bullying, manipulating, and simply attempting to survive? 

Something isn't working! Perhaps it's time to call a temporary 
truce and seriously consider what we already know about learning. 
He know that learning operates in three areas; the psychomotor, 
the cognitive, and the affective. The psychomotor involves the 
neuromuscular skills, ability, action^ control, and coordination. 
The cognitive is concerned with the intellectual, thinking aspect 
of learning, The affective refers to the feeling or emotional 
aspect - how we feel about wanting to learn, how we feel as we 
learn» and how we feel after we have learned, 

The division of the learning process into three areas, or domains, 
nas been useful for description and analysis. Unfortunately, 
we have been tempted to view these three domains of learning as 
distinct and even mutually exclusive, Traditionally, educators ^ 
have chosen to assume primary responsibility for cognitive learning, 
some responsibility for the psychomotor as it paralleled or supported 
cognitive activities, and little or no responsibility for the* 
affective. The result has been a fragmentation of the learning 
process with a subsequent loss in all areas. 

The primary purpose of education has been perceived as the passing 
on of data. We have been disposed to say that what jBy^' think about 
the data is important, but how you fee[ about the data is irrelevant. 
Facts are facts. Two times two is four, like 1t or lump it. The 
implicit assumption seems to have been that since the facts are 
important, the student would automatically recognize their value 
and relevance, develop a positive ai'fpct for them, and use them 
for his personal development. 

We have been reluctant to deal directly with affect, There seems 
to be the implication of tampering with the student's personality, 
of invading his privacy, and of encouraging egocentricity, irrespon- 
sibility, and irrationality. Further, we are not psychologists 
trained to diagnose individual needs; and group situations where 
the primary content is the individual's personality is customarily 
called a therapy session, not ,a classroom activity. 

But something isn't working. Is there a meaningful middle ground 
between intellectual dogmatism and personality therapy in the 
classroom? Can the educator in the public schools deal appropriately 



and effectively in the affective domain without compromising the 
cognitive? What are the specific goals for affective education? 

Student needs as they relate to learning are not difficult to 
discover. The responses of students, parents, and professional 
educators to the state-wide needs assessment survey made % the 
purposes of accountability identified and prioritized responsibility 
for the student's development in the affective domain as follows: 
(1) a positive self-concept, (2) a feeling of self-esteem, (3) self- 
discipline and the ability to work on one's own, and (4) attitudes 
of respect for the worth and dignity of others. 

We can do it. Working toward these goals is well within the^ 
competence of every classroom teacher. Further, the discussion of 
the relationship among the affective, cognitive, and the psychomotor.,., 
presented under the heading, "Theoretical Framework" in this guide 
supports the idea that the three domains of learning are complementary 
and mutually supportive. Our question then is not, "Can we deal 
with the affective without compromising the cognitive," but rather, 
"Can we even deal with the cognitive if we compromise the affective?" 

Can it be that whatever isn't working in our public schools is the 
result of an imbalance among the affective, the cognitive, and the 
psychomotor? If it is. then it is not only for the students who 
are dropping out, tuning out, and rebelling that the balance must 
be restored. Host of us would agree that all students are entitled 
to the best learning experiences we can provide - and the best 
learning experiences are those in which the affective element is 
planned . 

But where do we start? The following pages are presented as a 
resource for educators interested in exploring the idea of affective 
education and in fonnulating their own strategies for fuller, more 
meaningful learning experiences in their classrooms. 

This 'guide does not put it all together, but it does present a great 
ffiany pieces: 

a learning model, 

over 35 suggested classroom procedures for improving the 
affective climate, 

about 40 classroom activities with stated objectives and 
clearly described procedures, 

a number of specific suggestions for integrating the affective 
in subject matter areas with a complete sample lesson plan, 

a list of suggested activities and readings for promoting your 
personal awareness and self-actualization, 

a complete model for planning professional development that 
suggests and describes over 50 activities, 

20 complete, ready-to-use instruments for assessing affect, 

an extensive list of easily obtainable resource materials. 



When we combine these pieces with our own resources, experience, 
and professional training, putting it all together will be no 
problem. And we can make it work. After all, learning and 
teaching are two of the the things we do best. 
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CHAPTER I 
THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 



AJasic Assumption 

It is obvious from even a brief consideration of the threp domains 
of learning that they do not operate in isolation. To feel, for 
example, we must have feelings about something, We have feelings 
about what we do or what is done to us (the psychomotor) > about 
what we think or what we are asked to think about (the cognitive), 
and even about what we feel or what others feel (the affective). 

I Know What I Like 



If an event is pleasant, enjoyable, or rewarding, we develop 
positive attitudes toward it. If it is painful or unpleasant, we 
develop negative attitudes; and in the future, we tend to dislike, 
avoid, or reject whatever was associated with the event. If the 
event means little or nothing to us, it is neither positive nor 
negative and acquires neither an attractive nor an adversive 
quality. 

The^' graph below illustrates the relationships among positive- 
,negative and high-low affect. On the horizontal dimension we 
^have Positive/Attraction at one end, Indifference in the middle, 
' and lle(iative/Aversion at the opposite end. On the vertical 
dimension v/e have Central to Self or M eaningful at the top and 
Unimportant or Meaningless at the bottom. 



Positive/ 
Attraction 



Neutral/ 
Indifference 



Negative/ 
Aversion 



Strong- 



Weak 



Weak- 



■Strong , 




Figure L""Two'Oii:iensiofls"of"Ekp'erience, by Albert Wight, "Toward 
a Definition of Affect in Education," Occasional Paper, p. 3* 



The relationship between the two dimensions is shown by a curved 
line representing experience, If an event has no meaning or 
importance for us, our reaction is likely to be one of indifference, 
neither positive nor negative, and little if any of the event will 
be recorded on our brain cells as experience. If an event is 
either positive or negative, it becomes meaningful, As something 
takes on oieaning for us, our reaction moves up the vertical scale, 
following the curve to the left or to the right depending on 
whether the event is positive (pleasant, enjoyable, rewarding, 
exciting, challenging, etc.) or negative (unpleasant, punishing, 
threatening, anxiety-producing, etc). These meaningful events are 
recorded as experience, 

Our experience, then, becomes more than a series of events, Expe- 
rience as it is recorded on our brain's cells is the event as it 
related, or was meaningful, to us. We think a-id feel about what 
happens to us, each in our own special way. It is this thinking 
and feeling that is recorded as experience. This experience then 
becomes the basis for evaluating future events. 

I Know What I Know 



On the basis of our unique experience, we draw a great many con- 
clusions about who we are (self-concept) and how we relate to other 
people, ideas, and things (our view of the world and how it oper- 
ates). We tend to seek out situations which reinforce and validate 
our experience. If we cannot choose the new encounter, we tend to 
abstract, interpret, ignore, and reject parts of the new situation 
in an effort to achieve a consistency with what we already know, 
or more precisely, what we already feel to be true. The chart below 
illu.strates this cycle of experience. 



I was taught how to 
feel about myself by 
experiences, family, 
friends, society, etc., 
so 



I feel a certain 
way about myself 
and 



lead to consequences 
that may reinforce 
the way I feel about 
myself and others. 



I see the world 
in terms of that 
feeling and 



I respond to the world 
that I see in ways that 



Figure 2. Gerald- Weinsteian and Hario D. Fantini (eds,), "Toward 
Humanistic Education: A Curriculiini of Affect " (New '/ork: Praeger 
Publishers for the Ford Foundation, 197Q), p. 67, 

1 



The cycle 1s automatic and self-perpetuating. The challenge for 
educators is to introduce new experience that can alter ''how I 
feel about myself" if that feeling is negative or reinforces 
failure and restricted behavior choices. If "how I feel about 
myself" is neutral or positive, we must introduce experience that 
supports and reinforces this self-concept, /^bove all, we must 
understand that "how I feel about inyself" is the filter through 
which all experience must pass and that unless we devote our 
attention to improving and supporting positite self-concepts in 
our students, we are severely limiting our effectiveness as 
educators , 

Through A Glass Darkly - Or Brightly 

Since "how I feel about myself" determines what we perceive and 
subsequently what wo are able to learn, the following objectives 
for affective education become more than remote ideals; they are 
virtually prerequisites to learning of any kind--cognitive, 
psychomotor, or affective, 

1. To establish a climate conducive to personal growth 
and interpersonal interaction involving both student/ 
student and student/teacher, 

2. To provide experiences which will foster the growth 
of student's self-image and self-concept. 

3. To heighten the student's awareness of himself and his 
relationship to his social and physical environment. 

4. To give students skill training in active listening, 
creative thinking, and honest expression of thoughts and 
feel inqs , 

5. To assist students in developing decision-making skills. 

Let's state these objectives in another way. They tell the 
student, "You are worth my attention and the attention of others; 
you are someone important; you can deal effectively with others 
and the world you live in; you can understand others, figure 
things out, and say things worth listening to; and you can make 
important decisions." How would you be likely to participate 
in a group that made you feel that way? 

The affective element in learning is always operative; students 
will always have feel "i.ngs about what happens to them in the 
classroom, and these feelings will always determine to a great 
extent what they learn, or in other words, what they record as 
experience. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE AFFECTIVE EDUCATOR 



That's Just the Hay I Am 

ilost successful educators already possess tHe personal qualities 
necessary to proncte strongi positive affect, % P^t benin this 
chapter by taking a few minutes to consider these qii^Mties «nd 
to rate yourself? 

PERSOilAL GROWTH IHVEflTORY^ 
by John O'Brien, HASC Leadership Conference Staff 0kT, ! 
1968) 



I, Self llnderstanQing 
0 12 3 



5 6 1 



I'm pr-^tty 
vague 



I Mow n^yself 
cWletely 



I Self Esteaii - Am 1 a worthwhile person to oie? 

0 12 3 4 5 5 7 1 9, 

I value my- 
self highly 



[don't think of 
ciyself as being a 
worthwhile person 



3. Self-Confidence - How sure of myself am I? 

0 1 2 3 4 5 : / 1 L 



M at all 
sure of niyself 

4, Giving Love - How wan^ d person an I? 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 



Generally very 
siii"^ of myself 



7 1 9 



'n a cold fish 



T"! Unusually 
v^^'^^ and 
affectionate 



5. Accepting Love - How do I react when so^ieone ex^^^ds wannth 
to me? 

7 1 9 



1 2 3 4 5 



5 



1 get uneasy 



1 value affec- 
tion higiily 



^John O'Brien, HASC Leadership Conference Staff W^^^^, (1964- 
1968). Reprinted fron Ohio Association of Student Coiincils' 
Student Coiincil Cc^pass (permission to reprint gran^^). 



6. Openness - How honest am I with others about by own feelinS^? 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 



1 reveal very 
little 



I reveal every^ 
thing about m^]f 



h Tendency to Trust Others - How much do I believe in other 
people? 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 1 8 9 



at all 
■ace of Mind 

J _1 2 3 4 5 _6 

Tm restless and 
dissatisfied 



Completely 



_J 9^ 

I'm at peace with 
myself and the 
world 



9, Level of Aspiration - How much do 1 want to^'achieve? 
0 1 2 3 4 S 6 7 8 9 



Not a lot 



A tremendous 
amount 



10. Physical Energy 

0 1 2 3 4 5 .6 J 8_ 9 



tire easily 



I always hav^ 
pep and enerSy 



11. Versatility - How flexible am I? 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 



1 can do only a 
few things well 



I can do many 
things well 



12. Inventiveness - How many new ideas do I get and support? 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 



I like to keep 
things as they are 



I want to ch^nje 
everyt'iing 



13, Expressing Anger <^ What do I do when I get mad? 

0^ 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 



I e)(pre5s 
it openly 

14. Receiving Hostility 
0 12 3 



I bottle it 
up inside 



^ 5 6 7 8 9 



It paralyzes me 



It stimulate^ nie 



1 fER?C 



15. Ability to Listen in an Alert and Understanding Way 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 



Very little ability 
to listen 



16. Clarity in Expressing My Thoughts 
0 1 2 3 4 5 



Great ability 
to listen 



7 8 9 



I'm pretty, vague 



,iJnii5iJoil,y,, 
clear 



17. Reaction to Comments or Evaluations of What 1 Do 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 



18, 



I ignore then 


! ■ ' ' them 
^.ly 


Tolerance of Differences in Others 




0 1 2 3 4 5 6 




Very low 


Great ability 


tolerance 


to accept 




differences 


Interest in Learning 




0 1 2 3 4 5 6 


7 8 9 



Hot much 


Very actively 
Interested 


20, Independence 




0 12 3 4 


5 5 7 8 9 


Very little 


Very indepen- 
dent 


21, Vision of the Future 




0 12 3 4 


5 6 7 8 9 


I think mainly 
of the present 


1 look to and 
plan for the 
future 


How'd Yoii Do? 





Remember > nobody's perfect-not even educators--so don't be too 
hard on yourself if you discovered some weakness you had not 
previously considered. The fact that you were able to recognize 
and admit them should be a strong indication that you can improve 
in these areas if you decide improvement is desirable. Vou will 
find several other instruments for assessing your effectiveness 
as an affective educator in the measurement and evaluation chapter 
of this guide, 



Who An I? 

Questions like "Who am I?," "What am I doing here?/' and "Who are 
all those other people?" wero once thought appropriate only to 
Romantic poets and victims of amnesia, We have come to realize, 

however,. that juch„ questions arejmportanj;, to . everyone 

development toward self actualization. 

When we speak of a affective educator, we are speakii j primarily 
of one who is well on his way to self-actualization. The following 
'is'a'list'ofwaterials^'and'actiYities'that'ca 
jwn self-actualization and toward your professional development as 
an affective educator. Choose the ones that seem most appropriate 
or most interesting to you, A word of caution: these may be 
habit foming, Host people have trouble doing just one. 

When you're Alone 

Study I'm OK; You're OK by Thomas A. Harris. This book gives a 
basic introduction to transactional analysis, For deeper reading 
in the same area, try Principles of Group Treatment by Eric Berne, 

Read Born to Win by Muriel James and Dorothy Jongeward, The 
exercises after each chapter are particularly helpful for individual 
study. 

Read Between Teacher and Child by Haim Ginott. Vou will probably 
want to practice with the children you teach the type of responses 
Ginott suggests. 

Read Opening: A Primer for Self-Actualization by Bob Samples and 
Bob Woniforl This book is well illustrated and reads easily and 
quickly while managing to give an excellent introduction to the 
subject, 

Read When Teachers Face Themselves by Arthur T. Jersild, This book 
is designed to help the educator recognize and deal honestly with 
anxiety, loneliness, life meaning, sex, hostility, and compassion, 
The questionnaires included in the book may help you to analyze 
your own needs, 

Read Learning Together; How to Foster Creativity, Self-Fulfillme nt> 
and Social Awareness in Today's Students and Teachers fay ElizabetfT 
Monroe Drews, Compare your teaching with the three types of 
teachers she describes. 

Read Human Relations Development by George H, Gazda, This book 
is invaluable to those wishing to increase their own ability to 
respond with nonpossesive warmth, accurate empathy, and genuineness, 
Contains rating scales for self-evaluation and exercises, 

If You Can Get a Group Together 

Use any of the books or activities suggested above for individual 
development, 
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use any of the activities listed in the student section of this 
guide Good dffectivf! education exercises may be adapted to any 
age level by changing ihe situations or questions. 

Use the book Reality Games: Games People Should Play by Savil le 
slf -and Sandra Hollander for an ongoing system of staff development... 
No trained leader is necessary. 

Join a coni>ciousness-raising or sel f-awarenesc group at your church 
or other group in your ccxninunity. 

Choose one of the books from the resource list that meets the needs 
of your group. Many of the resources have s iquenced activities 
and exercises designed to promote group growth. 

And If You Really Want To Plan A Program 

The many fine suggestions and activities described in ''A Model 
for Professional Development Planning," Chapter 5 of this guide, 
are sure to help you succeed. 
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CHAPTER III 
DEVELOPING A POSITIVE AFFECTIVE CLIMATE 



I have come to a frightening conclusion. 

.1 am,the.decisive..eleinent jnJhe..classrooni 

It is my personal approach that creates the climate. 

It is my daily mood that makes the weather, 

As a teacher I possess tremendous power to make a child's 

life miserable or joyous. 
I can humiliate or humor, hurt or heal. 
In all situations it is my response that decides whether 

3 crisis will be escalated or de-escalated, and a child 

humanized or dehumanized, 

by Haim Ginott 

Fair and Nild 

The prevailing attitudes of a group toward itself, its individual 
members, and its tasks establish the affective environment or 
climate in which the group operates, The climate of the school or 
of the individual classroom is largely dependent on the leader. 

How's The Climate Where You Are? 

The following is an outline of indicators that will help you consider 
the affective climate in your school or classroom. When you really 
get down to the business of assessing the affective climate, you 
wilHind many useful instruments in the measurement and evaluation 
section of this guide, 

INDICATORS OF THE QUALITY OF AFFECTIVE TEACHING 

Indicator of a High Affective Climate 

1. Provisions for Meeting Individual Needs 

A, Assignments are varied and favorable expectations are 
exhibited for individuals, 

B, Development of friendly, personalized pupil-teacher 
relations, 

C, Rapport established for effective pupil -teacher conferences 
to meat a variety of needs. 

D, Gives thoughtful feedback imrr.ediately to student responses. 

E, Maintains classroom atmosphere that is conducive to learn- 
ing and disruptions are handled promptly and with consis- 
tency in a dignified and positive manner, 

F, Potential difficulties are prevented by foresight. 

G, Maintains effective relationship with parents. 

H, Positive regard for individual students. 




II, Planning and Preparation 

A. Daily plans built on success-oriented tasks - commends 
effort and gives praise, 

B. Texts supplemented by teacher's and pupil's experiences. 

C. Evidence of pupil-contribution in planning, 

D. Planned, well-organized selection and preparation and 
readiness of a wide variety of materials. 

III, Involvement of Pupils in a Variety of Learning Experiences 

A, Provides a variety of appropriate learning opportunities 
based on individual needs of students, 

B, Pupils given opportunities to plan and manage the affairs 
of classroom, 

C, Encouragement of open and honest discussion, 

D, Motivation by work being made interesting and important 
to pupils. Help given willingly, 

IV, Physical Envirdrinent^ - 

A, Pupils and teacher maintain aOearning environment that 
is attractive, colorful, and clean, 

B, Efficient planning for handling of supplies. 

C, Attentive to physical well-being. of pupils, such as heating, 
lighting, etc. 

Indicators of a Low Affective Climate 

I. Provisions for Meeting Individual Needs 

A. Assignments unifonn for all, 

B. Pupil-teacher relations are very fomal. 

C. Pupil-teacher conferences for disciplinary reasons only. 

D. Responds carelessly or not at all. 

E. Lack of order. Problems handled with inconsistency, 
leniency, and harshness. 

F. Unable to foresee and resolve difficulties, 

G. Lack of cowiKinication with parents, 

H. Disregard for individuals, 

II. Planning and Preparation 

A. Unrelated day-by-day tasks. Does not conmend pupils, 

B. No variety. Uses texts only, 

C. No contribution of pupils in planning, 

D. Necessary materials lacking. 
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III. Involvenient of Pupils in a Variety of Learning Experiences 

A. One type of experience for all pupils. 

B. Total direction fro^i teacher. 

Statement of students' opinions not encouraged. 

D7 TrVduct'ion'by threats' and criticisiris only. Help given' 
grudgingly. 

IV. Physical Environment 

A. Cluttered, unorganized, unkempt room. 

B. Ho plans fro proper use of materials. 

C. Inattentive to physical needs of pupils. 

Everybody Complains About the Weather 

Everybody complains about the weather, but you can do something 
tiboAt it in four iinportant areas: self-concept, awareness and 
dcCHiance of others^ values^ and responsibility. (A note to 
ainmistrators: Substitute "principal" for "teacher" and 
"teacher" for "student" as you read-you'll get two ideas for 
the price of one*) 



Area 1; Self -Concept 

Many students arrive in a classroom with a background of experience 
that has caused then to have low opinions of their own self-worth. 
The t-eachers can provide many specific experiences fcr these 
students as well as building positive images by the way in which 
thqy respond to these students as people. 

Reinforce positive behavior by using statements such as "I like 

the way did ^today," rather than "your group didn't do 

well" 

5.eek out strengths of each student. Share tliese strengths by 
putting up a "What I Do Best" bulletin board. 

Listen for and respond to feelings, rather than content. "All 
the boys choose their friends to play ball, They never choose 
us." "You feel left out" or "you would like to be included" 
is a more valid response to feelings than, "That's not sn' or 
"Why don't you go ask thejn to let you play?" 

Grade papers with positive marks rather than negative. Hark 
number right rather than number wrong, Red pencil outstajiding 
parts, rather than poor. 

Give constructive criticism in a positive manner, Saying "Your 
handwriting was excellent on thii paper. Next time let's work 
on spelling" is more apt to be heard than "You misspelled nine 
words," 



Give realistic praise. Saying "Your erasing the board was a real 
help to me today" is more apt to be believed than "You are such an 
angel" when the child knows he really isn't an angel. 

Help students to set realistic goals that will lead to success. 

Allowing^the£tjiden_ts to work offlyJive_probl ems on a math page 

wTlllTvelhilekherarideals'tTtFe c¥ild'slbi1Tty WVndef- 

stand the problem, while at the same time providing a boost to the 
child who works slowly. 

Provide students with choices such as "Which of these activities 
do you want to do to help you reach this goal" or "These things 
must be completed today (or by Friday). Yo^ mav 'io them in thr^ 
order you wish," or "Do you want to work alon^'^ With a ;. 
In a group?" 

provide activities lur individual students at which they can succeed. 
Constant failure or easy success in a textbook that is on grade 
level may lead to frustration and a lowered self-concept or to 
boredom while activities on a level appropriate to the students can 
lead to success, a positive self-image, or a needed challenge. 

Refer to students by name. (Use name activities from student 
activities section.) 

Area II: Awareness and Acceptance of Others 

The way in which a classroom is managed can decide to a large extent 
whether or not the students will relate to each other with coopera- 
tion or competition, acceptance or rejection, warm regard or 
hostility. The following activities are designed to create a 
climate conducive to students becoming aware of and acceptance of 
others. 

Allow students to be involved in making rules. Be fair and consis- . 
tent in enforcenient. 

Encourage children to compete against themselves rather than ach 
other* A student can feel good about doing better this time than 
he did before, while he may never achieve what the most talented 
are able to achieve. 

Identify problems and provide time for students to work on problem 
solving. Ignoring a problem or handling it in an authoritarian 
manner is not conducive to student development. 

Trust students to become involved in knowing what and how they learn 
by allowing thejn to check their own papers, to know when they need 
to leave the room to use the restroom, or go to the library, etc. 

Be flexible enough in scheduling to allow for maximum use of learn- 
ing opportunities. Cutting off a really interesting math session 
just as everyone is about to get the idea just because it's time 
for social studies, does not allow for maximtim effectiveness of time 
usage, 
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Provide opportunities for discussions and other aGtivi^tjes that 
provide for iiiaxiinijiii Interaction, (See studonl activitYes sections 
in this guide for specific ideas,) 

Use disciplinary techniques that are 'y- ■ N and related 

to the_prob]eii) > 

- Area-MI; •-Values - - 

Often a classroon is run according to the value structure of the 
teacher with her values being imposed upon the students. In the 
affective classroom, the values of all are recognized, discussed, 
and Individuals are free to develop their own value system as a 
result. 

Encourage development of ethnic pride by sharing of customs and 
traditions, regarding contributions of different ethnic groups to 
our culture, by recognizing ethnically related holidays. 

Allow open discussion of different points of view, rather than im- 
posing the teacher's or the majority's values .upon another individual. 

Show appreciation for the uniqueness of each individual by accepting 
students' responses on the part of all. By hearing others' views, 
students have the opportunity to deepen and/or broaden their own 
concepts without being put down for their original contribution. 

Use the ideas presented in the student activities section for 
values level questions in the different subject areas, Try to 
make this a regular part of your approach to teaching any subject. 

Use content that is relevant to students' own lives so that concepts 
can be tried, evaluated, and added to their repertoire of usable 
ideas. 

Area IV: Responsibility 

In the affective classroom, students are encouraged to accept 
responsibility for their own actions, learning, and behavior, 
as well as their role in the effectiveness of the class or group 
as a whole. 

Allow students opportunities to assume responsibility for their own 
actions, such as when to leave the room. If it is necessary to 
limit the number of students in restrooms, library, or working 
in the hallway, such things as reversible stop and go signs, 
a pocket chart for names, or a sign-out sheet lets students take 
responsibility for this. 

Allow students to share in responsibilities of classroom management. 
Students can learn to be responsible for care of equipment, cleanli- 
ness, orderliness, and room arrangement. This can involve specific 
tasks such as replenishing supplies, record-keeping, or accessible 
arrangement of materials. 



Encourage students with problems to accept responsibility for their 
own involvement in those problems. Encouraging students to tell 
wh t they did to aggravate the problems, what th^ can do to 

iate them, and t^eir feelings about what they would like to 
51 hers do can • .v\!r ;i situation for growth, rather than 
P' laming" yames. 

Allow students tc^plan their own time scheduler withinT'blockrsuch' 
as a day or a week, holding them accountable for completing assign- 
ments by a deadline. 

Allow students to plan individually or In small groups those activi- 
ties they wish to complete to achieve a particular learning goal. 

Encourage students to use tests as instruments for self-diagnosis 
to aid them in setting reasonable and accurate academic goals for 
themselves. 

Allow students to accept responsibility for their own behavior in 
cafeteria, playground, assemblies, etc. 

Trust students to make responsible decisions on a level they are 
capable of handling. Help them to view mistakes as learning 
.experiences rather than as failures. 

Have students keep a "Time Log" for a week. Design class activity 
to categorize the various waiys time is used. Study can be extended 
by class discussion concerning values. 

Provide close supervision for those students who need it in such a 
way that they can maintain their dignity and not feel put down. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SlbGESTEU CLASSWOM ACTIVITIES 



You haven't Tried Everything bntii You've Tried These 

— The^foHowingHs-a-coHection-of'Suggested-cTassroo^ 

designed to put strorg, positive affect to work for you and your 
students. Try the ones that seem inost appropriate for your class- 
rooiii or group. If you feel that changing an activity's content or 
procedures would make it work better for you, change it. If it 
works for you, it works. 

The activities are organized below under the following titles: 

I. Developing a Positive Self-Concept 

II. Becoming Aware of and Developing Trust in Another Individual 

III. Developing Trust within a Group 

IV. Value Clarification Techniques 

V. ueveloping Openness Toward Others' Opinions, Beliefs, and Values 

VI. , .Developing Product!^ Ne?_ns of Coiimunication 

VII. Developing Creative' thinking Skills 

VIII. Developing the Ability To Consider Alternatives and Consequences 

IK, Developing Ability To Make. Sound Judgments and Evaluate Criti- 
cally 

I Clarifying Values Through Subject Hatter 
XI Integrating Affective Techniques: A Sample Lesson Plan 

I. Developing A Positive Self-Concept 

Oblective : To develop a positive self-concept; to develop aware- 
ness of others; to enable participants to become better acquainted. 

Instructions ; Among the most important aspects of the students' 
.self-images are their feelings about their names. Try one or more 
of these activities to introduce students to each other. 

1. Let students make name tags by writing adjectives before 
their first name. Let students share names in a circle. 

2. Let individuals make name tags in shapes that are meaning- 
ful to them. Share the meaning of the tags in a total 
group. 

3. Have students write their names in the form of acrostics 
(may be used on a name tag, or made large for display 

on a bulletin board). Example: Jolly 

0 bservant 
E nergetic 



4. Write on a name tag one thing of which the individual is ■ 
proud. 

5. Have participants say their names the way: 

a. Mother says it when she's angry. 

b. The teacher says it when they make a mistake. 

c. The way their best friend says it. 

d?" SomeDne'"Says-*'it-whO""love5^them: - 

PARTy FANTASY 

Objective : To develop self-awareness and awareness of others. 

Instructions ; Pretend you are at a party. Pretend that you are 
the person you dislike the most. Act out the party situation 
with participants being the persons they most dislike. 

Discuss; 

1. How did it feel being that person? 

2, How is that person like you? 

BULLETIN BOARDS 

Objective : To build a positive self-image. 

Instructions : Use bulletin boards to build positive self-images by: 

1. Displaying pictures of all students in classroom (allow 
students to take Polaroid pictures of each other), 

2. Ask students to bring pictures of themselves at different 
stages of life (infant, beginning school, present) and 
mount on bulletin board. Have others guess names that go 
with each picture. 

3. Hake a talent board - students can display self-portraits, 
collages, or other art work showing what they can do best. 

STRENGTH BOMBARDMENT 

Objective : To develop trust and cohesiveness among group members, 
To foster a feeling of positive self-worth. 

Part I. Instructions : For groups of 6-12, Each group member takes 
his turn in answering the following sequence questions. All group 
members relate to the first question before proceeding to the second 
question. Questions may be changed but should begin at a less 
threatening level. 

1. Hini-Autobiography 

2. The most influential person in ii|y life. Why? 

3. A time 1 felt good about something I did. Success Incident. 

4. Turning point in my life, 

9 
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Part II. Instruction s; Each group meiDber is given 842 small 
pieces of paper thcit^Tiave an adhesive backing. (One for each 
member. ) One member of the group is designated to be bombarded 
by the other group members. Each participant writes a positive 
word or words about the designated person on the small piece of 
paper. This infonnation is based on perceptions gained through 
sharing the preceding questions. Each participant then approaches 
the designated person, looks the person directly in the eyes, 
and 'shares what Is written as he places the paper on the person's 
garment. The same procedure is followed until each participant 
in the small group has been bombarded by all other group members. 

LEMONS 

Objective : To enable students to recognize similarities and 
individual differences, 

Instructions ; Give each participant one leinon (other fruit or 
vegetable may be used). Ask students to study their lemons 
carefully, using touch, smell, and sight. Collect all lemons. 
Dump them in a pile in the middle of the floor and ask students 
to find their own lemons. 

DIscusLs ;. Did you find your own lemon? Did you not get yours 
back? How did you Yml Were you sure about the lemon you 
claimed? How did you feel when you found yours? How did you 
feel if someone else took yours? 

SELF-CONCEPT THROUGH ART ACTIVITIES 

Objective: To become more aware of oneself and others. 

Instructions ; Choose one of the following activities. Add some 
of your own to the list. 

1. Each participant places a small dot on a sheet of paper 
to represent birth. WithSut lifting the pencil, partici- 
pants are to portray a series of critical incidents which 
they feel represent their lives. Discuss meaning of 
pictures in groups of two or three. 

2. Using drawing materials, paints, or collage, participants 
are to create advertisanents for themselves. 

3. Participants (U? to create coat-of-arms for themselves. 

4. Create a collage that answers the question "Who Am I?" 
or "Who Are We?" if the participants work as a group. 

5. Participants portray meaningful experiences from their 
lives in four section comic strips. 

6. During a series of group experiences, participants may draw 
their feelings about their relationships to the group at 
the end of each experience. (Use one large paper marked 
into rectangles for each experience.) 



7, Two persons work together on a collaborative drawing with 
no verbal comnunication. 

WHAT AM I LIKE? 

Objective : To develop self-awareness. 

Instructions ; After each of the following statements, place a 
check mark in the column that tells if the statement Is a lot like 
you, a little like you, or not at all like you. 

I am a person who; A lot A little Not at all 

like me like me like me 

1. Likes myself 

2. Is afraid of being hurt by 

others 

3. People can trust 

4. Usually says the right thing 

5. Feels bad about myself 

6. Is fearful of the future 

7. Dependent on others for ideas 

8. Hastes time 

9. Uses my talents 

10. Knows iny feelings 

II Doesii*t understand myself 

12. Feels hemmed in 

13. Uses time well 

14. Can't hold a job 

15. Trusts inyself 

16. Enjoys people 

17. Doesn't enjoy being the sex 

I am 

18. Is discouraged about life 

19. Doesn't like to be around 

people ^ 

20. Has not developed niy talents 

21. Often does the wrong thing 

22. People like to be around 

23. Is competent on the job 

24. People avoid 

25. Is disinterested in coftinunity 

problems 

26. Enjoys work 

27. Enjoys nature 

28. Can control myself 

29. Has troubling controlling 

myself 

30. Doesn't like myself 
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II. Becoming Aware of and Developing 
Trust In Another Individual 

INTERVIEWING 

Objectiye; To help participants to become better acquainted. 

JnsjriJctions : Ask participants to pair off, Each person will 
have a turn being the interviewer and the interviewee, The 
interviewer pretends to conduct an interview for a job and asks 
appropriate questions. After a specified time, the participants 
trade places. 

m ARE YOU? 

Objective: To help persons become acquainted with each other; 
to become aware of anottier person as a unique individual. 

Instructions : Participants are to pair off with someone they 
do not know. Couples sit back to back, Participants take a 
brief time to describe themselves. Partners then sit with eyes 
closed and try to visualize each other- After one minute, partners 
turn and face each other. They are told to sit face to face and 
look at each other and find a waiy to say hello without speaking. 

NAHE TAGS 

Objecti^^e: To help persons become acquainted with each other. 

Instructions : Furnish materials and ask participants to make 
name tags. Tags may be made on full sheets of paper and include 

the completion to such statements as "Hy favorite 'is 

"I most enjoy "Hy best school subject is 7 etc. 

Participants are then put in small groups to share the information 
on the tags. 

III. Developing Trust Hithin a Group 

GROUP DISCUSSION 

Objective : To develop trust and cohesiveness within a group, 

Instnictions : Group discussions can be valuable if conducted 
according to specific guidelines^ but often th^' turn into 
lectures, arguments, advice-giving sessions, or opportunities for 
sennonizing on the part of one or more participants. Group 
discussions are to express ideas and feelings, but not to decide 
upon the "rightness" of a particular idea. 

Group discussion can be facilitated by: 

L Having a purpose. The leader should keep the group from 
wandering by guiding topics back to the original purpose 
of the discussion, 
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2. Being sensitive to the feelings of the individuals involved 
Help students to clarify their responses by recognizing 
similarities and differences. Accept all student response. 
Many persons are reluctant to share in a group because of 
previous experiences in which their views were ridiculed or 
Ignored. 

3. Encouraging, but not forcing, participation from all 

4. Using techniques to help students really hear what the other 
person is saying: 

(a) yaiting ten seconds before responding to any state'*'?nt 
made in the discussion, 

(b) Requiring each participant to paraphrase the response 
of the person preceding him before adding his own 
remarks. 

5. Discussion causes of negative behavior and the feelings n 
arouses whenever this type of behavior appears in a group. 

6. Establishing house rules about keeping discussions within 
the group and not repeating them outside the group, 

VOLUNTEERING 

Objective : To aid in perceiving the relationship between behavior 
and experience, with particular reference to the willingness to ■ 
engage in behavior involving a minor risk. 

Instructions : This exercise may be used effectively in groups of 
ten or larger, including very large groups 1n an auditorium. 

1. Announce: We are going to do an experimental demonstration 
before the group, for which we need five volunteers, 

2. Wait, allowing silence and tension to mount. Urge, if 
necessary, 

3. yhen five hands have been raised, state: He have just 
completed the exercise. 

4« Discuss thoughts and feelings of those who did not volunteer. 
Do this first in groups of two, then list on the board 
reasons for volunteering and not volunteering. Discuss 
whether the negative reasons are valid, 

5, Conclude with suggestions of situations that may arise in 
the next few days that involve risk, 

CONSENSUS EXERCISE 

Ob jective : To provide experience in reaching a consensus in a group. 

jnstructions : Each participant is given a list of needs (see sample), 
to rank in order of Importance. After needs have been ranked by 
individuals, the group is to rank the needs in order by reaching 
a consensus on each one, Rules for reaching a consensus are; 
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K Approach the task on i -isis uf lo, M w/pmnt of 
individual positions* 

2. Support only solution: withwt*!''' :qref in some 
way. Do not agree just to -a'/ ^ Ai\ ^^'^ 

3. Conflict-reducing tect:niques .2 , ' jor" ote, averag- 
ing, or trading are to be avc •^••1 

4. View differences of opinion c HeiV, - - hindrances, 

LOST ON THE MOON (Sample Cui^-.^tiS £x(^- :5e) 

you are in a space crew originally sched-^^! to rt?*«i^vous with 
a mother ship on the lighted surface of "it m\ 'Achanical 
difficulties, however, have forced your .^r 3 to r.'^SsWand at a 
spot some 200 miles from the rendezvous pr nt. Tr " nugh landing 
damaged much of the equipment aboard. 5^ :.tii depends 
on reaching the mother ship, the most Xw 1 it.oi' available nwst 
be chosen for the 200 mile trip. List^t^ -^^^ nex': page are 
the 15 items left intact after landing. ■ to rank 
them in terns of their importance to yoi 'ts attempt to 

reach the rendezvous point. Place numbe important 
item, number 2 by the second most import a' through 

number 15, the least important. 

Individual Group 
Rank Rank 

Box of matches 

Food concentrate 

50 feet of nylon rc 

Parachute silk 

Portable heating un 

Two .45 calibre pistiis 

One case dehydrated nii;^ 

Two 100-pound tanks ot ^^r'^n 

Stellar-map (of theimaVs constellations) 

Life raft 

Hagnetic compass 

_^ 5 gallons of water 

Signal flares 

First aid kit containir:. ■ riLion needles 

Solar powered FM receiii^^^ tirnrsmitter 



LOST ON THE MOON SCORING B 

Listed b?low '"^-e the correct rankij:?^' ftr the Lsu :::"Ste'^r.i<on 
items, a : " Vth reasons for the rainicMigs prov:>\ci, space 



survival ^ 




(15) 


Box 0*' .latches 


iLlt:le or no use on iron 


(4) 


Food .: ^ncentrate 


iii;p]]ly daily food rauired 


(6) 


50 fee of nylon rope 


u::Hful in tying iiiju?**d, help 
1fi climbing 


(8) 


Parachute silk 


Shelter against sun's rays 


(13) 


Portable heati unit 


^^ful only if on dark side 


(11) 


Two ,45 calibre p.stols 


Giiijld make self-prDpilsion 
cfvices 


(12) 


One case dehydrated milk 


F)ad, mixed with ^cter for 
d'inkinq 


(1) 


Two l.,:>pound tanks of oxygen F'Mls respiration iTequireni" 


(3) 


Steli T map of the moon's 
constellations 


OfiB of the princifEi means of 
finding directions 


(9) 


Life raft 


CO bottles for sfiK-propuls/iini 
across chasm, etc 


(14) 


Magnetic Compass 


Probably no magnellized poles, 
so useless 


(2) 


5 gallons of water 


Replenish loss :rj sweating 


(10) 


Signal flares 


Distress call ^'^fm line of 
sight 


(7) 


First aid kit containing 
injection needles 


Oral pills or irijection medicine 
valuable 


(5) 


Solar-powered FH receiver 
transmitter 


Distress signal transmitter, 
coPTiuni cation with mother ship 



TINKER TOYS 

Objective : To reveal individual styles of behavior and some group 
dynamics such as leadership, competition, and decision-making. 

Instructions ; Seat groups of 10 to 12 around a table with a box 
of tinker toys on the table. Ask each group to work together to 
create a symbol of the members' expectations for the workshop or 
situation in which they find themselves. Allow about 40 minutes. 
When all groups have finished, ask each to give an interpretation 
of its symbol, 

Analyze experience by discussing the following questions: 

1. Whose ideas got carried out? 

2. What ideas were not carried out and why? 



3. Whdl led'' 1.1) -havicr. did you notice? 

4. How were :;c^:'i: ^ made? 

5. Did anyone eft out? 

6. How did you tee^ if someone did not lister, or .our 
idea was not ac..-:oted? 

JIGSAW PUZZLES 

.'Djectiye : To identif .reas ?" cooperation., discord, olation. 
jQir.'fnation aniong parti: ::3nts. enable participants see tfe 
value of cooperation. 

instrtj cti ons: Mix the,::x5ces 'roni three to five jigsaw puzzles 
(use SI mpTe puzzles thr: can be rather easily worked). Put the 
;t:ixed puzzle pieces int: small paper bags, approximately one for 
each participant (one two oarticipants may be left without a 
Dag, but there must be .-o bags left over). Instruct participants 
to Cuftip out the content: of their bags on the desKS or tehles at 
the M time. Give no other instructions* After a 'utile 
attaiipts at working their own pieces, participants will ciscover 
that they will have to pool pieces in order to work a suzzle. 

After all puzzles are worked, discuss: 

1. Who took the leadership in beginning to share pieces? 

2. Were there any individuals who refused to share? What 
happened? 

3. Hew did you feel if you did not :;et a bag? 

4. Did anyone share with those who did not get a bag? 

5. Were a few indiv :dua1s trying tc doniinate the group and 
tell everyone else what to do? 

6* Hdw did you fee:; when you nad to give soire of your puzzle 
pieces to someone else? 

/. HhK'ch puzzle was completed first? Why do you think that 
ha:ipened? 

8. W&^e any puzzles not completed? Why? 
AIRPLANE CONTEST 

Objective : To identify roles played by different r^enbers in a 
group. 

Instructions : Each group will have 15 minutes :o consiruct a paper 
airplane. (Jroups must use the paper provided, but may add any 
other materials they wish. Planes will be judged for: 

1. Air worthiness - which ,:lane: stayed in ta air the longest? 

I Accuracy - which p?ane :oulcl accurately hit a target from 
ten feet away? 



3, Design - which pi me had the most original design' 

Each group should hcve :m observer. The observer will crniose one 
person within that o'-qu: to watch during the ccnstructio: of the 
plane. Roles player . t'le group niembers will ■ e discusied at the 
conclusion of the m^-. Some possible categtries into which 
group members nay 

L The follower 

2, The mediator 

3, Ths coordina:;or 

4, Th5 traveler- 
s' The boss 

6, The do nothing 

7, The dart thrower 

8, The soap box orator 

9, The clique (two or more members who shut the others out) 

IV: Value Clarification Techniques 

Objective: To provrde a simple and very rapid means by which every 
student in the class can make a public affirmation on a variety of 
values issues, The techniques develop realization that 'others often 
see issues quite drfr^r^^tV^ than we ourselves do and legitimizes 
that important fact. 

To give the student .center stage in the classroom and the opportunity 
to publicly affirm and expkin his stand on various values issues. 
Later on, inevitably, the student goes over his answers in his mind 
and thoughtfully consfders.what he has said publicly. 

THE VOTING TECHNIQUE is a nonverbal .approach to exchange information 
and opinions between teacher and student as well as student and 
student. This techniifus involves a series of hand signals: Raise 
the hand to answer "yes," swing it around to indicate an emphatic 
"yes," "thumbs down" to answer "no," "grind it in" (by a circular 
fnovement) if it is an emphatic "no." Each participant also has an 
option to "pass." This is indicated by folding the arms. 

A series of "how many of you" questions are asked in rapid succession 
-allowing just enough time for hand signals. The leader also 
participates, although he or she is last to do so. 

As an example: 

I will ask you a series of questions - please answer with the hand 
signal corresponding to the answer you wis: to give. 

1. How many of you like to spend ''^r T.^isure time in sports 
activities? 

2. How many of you feel tnat continLcd -^education enhances your 
daily life? 



:•. liow any of you fi^el that you ure living witMn yoL" leans? 

How..uany of you feel that yoi) have at least one mea, r^ogether 
with- every fuenber of your family present? 

5. How nany of you feel that you are involved in some canity 
activity? 

This technicue will give the leader an idea of the feelinc tne 
groap regarding the questions asked. 

THE RANK ORDER TECHNIQUE is a verbal technique involvng i cDnrdled 
number of alternative choices. In a given situation ^.'oul:: you last 
likely-L.., 2..., 3... Put your cnoices in order :* pr";ferer:,:' 

Example: 

1. In my spare time, I ini most likely to: 

a. Watch T.V. b. Sead a book c. Do something fo^ sonieone 
els5 

2. If I saw my best frnind cheating in class, I would ^.:r 
likely: 

a. Report it to teacher b. Pretend I didn't see it 
c. Talk to my frie^a about it later 

'THE COHPlu lOH SENTEilCE TECfWiqUE is one familiar to many, ^^^e 
purpose of the approach is to present many alternative^ opir;:ans 
)r solutions. Each student is given the same sentenco to cv)!^plete 
according to the way he or she feels about the topic. 

Example: 

1. [f I found $mOO, I would 

2. My favorite "family activity" is 

3. When I am blamed for something I didn't do, I usually 

4. When confronted with a problem, my approach •$ usually 
to 

5. My favorits school activity is beciui^t 

THE CONTIilliUM TEMIQbE'S purBHe is to p-^sent a isuai evaluation 
or survey of a pertinent quesiion ijr situation. D'^w horirontal 
line on the board or on the f ioor with masking tape, .abel the 
extrane ends of the line so as to represent a pola- y of opinion 
or feeling. Design' ^luest ions to which students ma} ^-ft^mt by 
marl/ng or standing on the continuum. Each partic^Mnt stould 
be 5:ven the opportunity to shtre the reason for fvr :>?r 
placement. Discussion may foll^v. Honor tht rctiLf, Lo '::j5S..*^ 

Exdiiicle: 

i. What % of the time am I -avpy? 

OX lOM 



2. How do I usually feel about life? 

Sad-Sack Sam Exhilarated Ed 

3. How willing am I to share things in the classroom? 

Koardino Helen Handout Hannah 

THE PROUD WHIP TECHNI()UE is an opportunity for the participants to 
share those things that have happened to them which have aided in 
developing a more positive self-concept. No place is given in our 
society for braggimi on ourselves. The proud whip is the time for 
imm :u^t this, E:t.:h participant begins by saying, "I am proud 
tiiat' Again, c5 in every technique^ the participant has the 
right to "pass." 

V. Developing Openness Towards 
Othe^-'s Opinions, Beliefs, and Values 

WHO'S HERE? 

Objective : To help menbers of group hi^me acquainted with each 
other and' identify those whose views are similar and those whose 
views are different from one's own. 

I'nsxnjctions : 1. Before beginning the exercise, select four words 
cr posters that relate to the needs of thai particular group, 
■Such as four different kinds of music, four different feelings 
rcmt being invoked in the present situation, posters expressing 
fsuif different: feelings about life.) 

2. Hang m word or one poster in each ocrner of the room. 
More than one set of words can be used in which case they 
are hung on top of each other so tha;! anly one set is visible 
at a time. To begv^' with ^] .h'^^ covered with blank sheets. 

3. Explain exercise to the group: 

a. We are naturally curious about one another. 
SupsrfTcidl characteristics such as sex, age, and 
apperance are apparent, but more important in our being 
' able to work together are our views on important issues, 
our attitudss, and our feelings. 

c. We will tr; to identify tf^.t who share our views as 
wel" as thi]se who think dr'T'^enily. 

d. Here ^re four terms by wh'^ch ir'M describe ourselves, 
AftsT loosing at theS'.e, gc ti^^e :orner where the word 
is rr:3t yciij w3uld us'e in c?' "-^r/ng yourself. (Uncover 
finL set rr :::5niis./ 

^. Repeat often a: desirid usir ; other tenns. 
WHAT IS VALUE JJJfflENT? 

Objective : To identify valup. judgments. uS .apposed to facts, to 
provide practice in distingiishing bei^t^ value judgments and facts. 
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Instructiufii: Give each student a copy of the following, Complete 
alone firs tT then discuss in the group. 

Si' jation #1. When you go into an ice cream shop, ho\^ do you 
daide which flavor you will have? Will your choice be the most 
delicious flavor? Will everyone agree that you chose the best 
flavor? Why or why not? 

Situation 12. What is your favorite food? Why? Do you think 
everyone in the world would like it as much as you do? Why not? 

Situation #3. What do you like to do in your leisure time? Why 
do you think another person might NOT choose the same thing? 

Situation 14. When you choose a piece of clothing in a store, 
you might choose one piece over another for many reasons. What 
Plight they be? What does your choice depend upon? 

Situation 15. If your friend buys a painting because he thinks 
it is beautiful, and you think it is terrible, who is right? 
you? He? Neither? Why? 

All of the sitLiations described above are what can be called 
value judgments. Now write your idea of what a "value judgment" is, 



Is a "value judgment ' the same thing as a "fact?" Why or why not? 



What things in a prison's life mold what he values or likes? 



FACT OR OPINION? 

Give each student a copy. Complete alone, then discuss in a group. 

In the following, place an "F" before a statement of fact, an "0" 
before an opinion. 

L Hy sister Mary is the best cook in this city. 

2. My sister Mary has been cooking since she was ten years 
old. 

^3. The earth is a sphere and round, 

The earth is so dirty and polluted that it is no longer 

a fit place for man to live. 



^5. Urban renewal costs too much money. 

^5, Urban renewal is a very worthwhile project. 

^7. Urban renewal is a federal project designed to rebuild 

the decaying "inner city," 

^B. Oklahoma should try to attract new Industry by permitting 

them to pay little or no taxes, 

9, flew Industry should pay its fair share of the tax load 

the same as any other business in the state because it, too, 
uses land, roads, and resources. 

10. A former Oklahoma governor tried to attract some new 

industries by offering them a lower tax rate. 

11. All protestors should be arrested. 

12. Peaceful protestors should never be arrested. 

13. Protest sometimes brings about a change. 

14. Rich people always oppose a change that will help the 

average man, 

15. Poor people are lazy and never work hard. 

16. Change is usually opposed by some groups and supported by 

other groups. 

^17. That building is very interesting and attractive. 

^18. That building is very ugly, 

19. The judgment as to what is beautiful may vary from person 

to person. 

^20. Oklahomans are the finest people in the United States. 

^21. There are some famous people who come from Oklahoma. 

^22. Students should be permitted to wear any reasonable form 

of dress to school. 

^23. Students are happier when all wear the same uniform to 

avoid status seeking. 

24. Parents that always listen to their children are wise. 

25. Parents have the right to expect prompt obedience from their 

children without conversation. 

Use these questions for group discussion: 

Which was true of you: 

^a. Were you tempted to place an "F" for fact in front of opinion 

statements with which you 'strongly agreed? OR 

^b. Did you feel no difference when you read opinion statements 

with which you agreed and disagreed? 

How would you explain your reactions? 
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What do these questions have to do with the way a historian might 
write history? Should they be alert to what is fact and what is 
opinion? 



Is it important for you to be able to see the difference between 
opinion statements and facts as you study history? Why or why not? 



VI. Developing Productive Means of Comnication 
LISTENING TRIADS 

Objective : learning to listen with comprehension rather than 
just hearing words. 

Instructions ; 1. Form triads (groups of three). 

2. Name members of triads A, B, and C. 

3. Give a list of discussion topics for each triad. 

4. A begins as speaker, B is listener, C is referee. A 
chooses topic of choice from list and is allowed 1 minutes 
to speak on this topic. B may respond, but before making 
any response must be able to summarize previous statements 
made by A. If sunmary is incorrect, the speaker or the 
referee may interrupt to clear up the misunderstanding. 

5. At the end of 7 minutes, participants change roles and the 
new speaker chooses a new topic from the list. 

6* At the end of 7 minutes, roles are again changed so that 
each participant has a chance to be in each role. 

Questions for discussion should be varied as to age and interest 
level of group. Questions should be controversial enough to 
stimulate interest. 

After each person has had a turn these questions should be 
discussed by the total group. 

I Did you have difficulty listening to others? Hhy? 

2. Did you have difficulty formulating your thoughts and 
listening at the same time? 

3. Were others able to paraphrase your thoughts in a shorter, 
more concise way? 

4. - Here you able to get across what you wanted to say? 

5. Did the manner of presentation of theirs affect your 
listening ability? 



FILMS 

Objective : To use a film as a tool for talking about a particular 
probVen or specific feelings, 

Instructions : 1. Choose a film that fits the needs of your 
particular group. 

2. Preview the film and list questions that might be used for 
discussion. 

3. Give students specific things to look for in the film before 
it is shown. 

a. Make comparisons of good and bad features of an activity, 
of likenesses, and differences. 

b. Use a retrieval chart as a means of reviewing information 
gathered during film, such as: 



Various Feelings 


Causes 


Effects 


Relate to Experi- 
ence in Own Life 



























4. Vary film showings by: 

a. Showing first time without sound. Watch for specific 
information or feelings. 

b, Show first time without sound and have students write 
narrative. 

c. Show old or out-of-date film to watch for change. 
Discuss how same topic might be treated today. 

d, Stop film at strategic points for discussion, or for 
hypothesizing about possible problems or solutions. 

I FEEL 

Objective : To aid participants in identifying feelings; to aid 
in understanding feelings; to discover that others have similar 
feelings. 

Instructions : Individuals may answer the questions in writing, 
or questions can be used for group discussion. 

1. When I enter a new group, I feel... 

2. When I meet new people, I feel... 

3. When I talk with a stranger, I feel... 

4. When I enter a strange room, I feel... 

5. When a meeting opens, I feel... 

6. When a conversation begins, 1 feel... 

7. When a stranger speaks to me, I feel... 

8. When someone calls on me, I feel... 

9. When people first meet me, they.;. 

10. When people meet me on the street, they... 
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When I stand up before a large group, L.. 
Uhen I'm in a new group, I feel most comfortable when.., 
I feel most helpful when,.. 
I feel most clumsy when. . . 



When I'm In a new group, 
When I'm In a new group, 



-mm FOR FEELINGS 

ictlve ; To develop skill in listening for the feelings behind 
yd ay statements. 

Tactions . Give each student a copy of the following statements, 
them to read each one and write in a few worJs what they think 
I child is feeling. Some statements may have more than one 
ing. When completed, discuss answers in total group. 



Statement 

It's boring here. There's never anything 
to do. 

Three more months of school! 
I'm not going to race. Eric always winsi 
Everybody but me gets to go the the 
skating rink. \^ parents never let me 
do anything. 

Is this O.K.? Did I do it right? 

I can't do that. This is too hard for 

me. 

Tell me what to draw. I don't know what 
to do. 

It's his fault - he told me to do it. 
He hit me first! 

I don't care. This work is silly anyway. 
I don't want any help. I can do it by 
myself! 

Why did I get in trouble for that? 
Everybody else was doing it, too. 
I don't want to be in this class anymore. 
Mark and Eric are always bugging me. 
Jenny won't let me have the ball. They 
never let me play* 

You always pick on me. Paul never gets 
in trouble. 

^ Is too hard. I'm just too 

dumb to get this! 

The Blacks always get their way. You 
never le*- us do anything. 
The white students always get picked 
for the programs. Why don't we get 
to do anything? 

The Indian students all played the part 
of drunks in the school play* Why can't 
we be the hero sometimes? 



Feelings 
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VII. Developing Creative Thinking Skills 

ANIMAL FANTASY 

Objective : To stimulate creative thinking. 

Instructions ; For fantasy trips, any fantasy can be used that 
would appeal to the group. All participants must assume a comfortable 
position (lying on the floor is preferable) and keep eyes closed. 
Tell a story to group while individuals play it out in their own 
minds. Following is only one of many sample plots: 

Ask students before beginning to think of the person they like the 
most, the person they like the least, and themselves and decide 
what. animals each of these persons could be. 

Tell a story involving a trip through the woods. Tell the story in 
detail using descriptive language to give a picture of every aspect 
of the trip. At one point during the story, the Individuals (who 
are taking the trip) will have an encounter with the animal 
representing the person they most dislike Ask participants to 
visualize this encounter in detail In their minds. Tell the story 
again, this time changing the setting slightly (a continuation of 
the journey). During this trip the participants will encounter 
the animals representing the persons they like the most. Ask each 
one to visualize this encounter in detail. 

At the conclusion of the fantasy trip, ask participants to write 
about their feelings during each encounter. 

IF I COULD CHOOSE TO BE 

Objective: To foster creative thinking; to develop self-awareness. 

Instructions : Have each participant complete the following state- 
ments by: 

1. Writing the answers. 

2. Giving the answers orally in a group. 

3. Writing the answer to one in graffittl form on the silhouette. 
All answers should be explained to the group at some time. 
Unfinished statements: 

If I could choose to be: 

1. An animal , I would be. 

2. A country, I would be. 
3i A cartoon, I would be.* 

4. A flower, I would be. 

5. An event, I would be. 

6. A tree, I would be... 

7. A food, I would be. .. 

8. A song, I would be... 

9. A T.V. show, I would be... 

10. A book, I would be. .. 

11. A hero, I would be. .. 

12. A car, I would be... 

13. A building, I would be... 

14. A friend, I would be.. 
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WhAT m m DO WITH...? 



PROBLEM SOLVING 



Objective : To stimulate creative thinking. 

In_str(jctjon$; Divide participants into groups of about 5. Ask 
each to list within a specified time all the uses they can think 
of for a brick, a paper clip» a styrofoam cup, or other coimion 
object. At the end of the time limit, let eacn group share its 
Wil 

VIIL Developing the Ability To Consider 
Alternatives and teequences 

WHmT should I CHANGE? 

Objective : To identify areas in which change fnight occur; to 
develop self-awareness. 

Instructions : Let each participant complete form in writing first. 
Provide opportunity for discussion of traits they would like to 
change. Discuss ways in which they might bring about these changes. 

1. When I am with close friends, I am..., and Td like to be... 

I At parties, I am..., and I'd like to be... 

3. With adults, I am..., and Td like to be... 

4. In my intentions, I am..., and I'd like to be... 

5. Hhen I am alone, I am..., and I'd like to be... 

DIAGHOSIMG A GW PROBLEM 

Objective : To move fron creative thinking to creative action; 
to becoiiie fiiore effective problem solvers. 

■ Instructions , 1. Choose a problem that the group has the possi- 
bility of solving. 

I List in two columns headed "nelping forces" and "holding 
forces" those things which help or hinder the solution of 
the problem. 

3. Discuss both lists. Select helping forces that the group 
feels they can strengthen and holding forces that they 
feel they can weaken. Circle those forces which seem to 
be the most Important and which the group thinks it can 
affect constructively. 

4. List steps that can be taken to strengthen each helping 
force circled and to weaken each holding force circled, 

5. Review steps and circle those which seein promising. 

6. For each step list materials, people, and other resources 
needed to carry it out. 

7. Organize the steps into a final play (eliminating those 
which do not seem to fit) that included sequence and 
approximate time. 

Discuss with participants their ideas and feelings about using 
this method of problem solving and other areas in which this 
method might be used. 



Objective: To learn effective techniques of problem solving. While 
these techniques take time when they occur, in the long run time 
can be saved if effective solutions can be reached. Simple procedures 
for attacking a problem can be outlined so that the time allocated 
for problem solving is not wasted on establishing procedure. 

Instructions : 1. Identify the problem - this must be done by 
teacher and students together in order to be effective. 

2. Agree that the situation is one that sould not be allowed to 
continue and that the statement adequately describes the problem. 

3. Outline possible causes of the problem. 

4. Discuss possible solutions to problem. 

5. React to possible solutions, listing pros and cons and feelings 
about each. 

6. Discard unacceptable solutions. 

7. Agree to try one solution. 

8. Try agreed-upon solution. 

This is not the end of the problem solving. Evaluation of the 
solution must take place after it has been tried and a new solution 
agreed upon if this first one has proved unsatisfactory. 

IX. Developing Ability To Hake Sound 
Judgments and Evaluate Critically 

CLOTHESLINE CONTIHUUH " ' 

Objective : To give practice in decision making; to share feelings; 
to identify values. 

Instructions : String a clothesline across the room (preferably 
above a cMkboard). Provide each student with a clothespin and 
a card bearing his name. Ask a question (questions may be written 
on chalkboard and changed regularly). Students place their names 
at the points on the clothesline that most nearly represents 
their feelings at the moment (pins may be moved anytime during the 
day that the feeling changes), One end of the clothesline should 
always represent strong negative feelings, the other end strong 
positive feelings. (If a chalkboard is used, a circle drawn 
under each pole can state the feeling appropriate to that day's 
question.) 

00 you DECIDE FOR yOURSELF? 

Objective ; To develop awareness of who makes decisions and of what 
decisions are made by the individual and which are imposed. 

Instructions ; Let each individual respond to questions by checking 
appropriate box. Discuss: What decisions do you make for yourself? 



Which decisions are made for you? By whom are ,they made? Are 
any decisions being made for you that you feel you could make for 
yourself? That you wish you could make for yourself? How do you 
feel about decisions made for you by others? Do you feel that you 
make good decisions? Do you decide for yourself: 

Yes No Hho Decided 

1. When to go to bed? 

2. What time to eat? 

3. How to spend your allowance? 

4. When to do your homework? 

5. What clothes to wear? 

6. What chores you do at home? 

7. When you do your chores? 

8. When you do assigrvnents at school? 

9. What time to come home in the 
evening? 

10. What to do with your free time? 
BRAINSTORMING 

Objective ; To aid in problem solving. 

Instructions ; Choose problem relevant to group. Once the problen 
IS presented, participants suggest rapidly all possible solutions. 
These solutions are listed on a chalkboard or large newsprint pad. 
All solutions are listed, no matter how impractical they may seen. 
After the list is completed, answers are grouped in categories 
and the process can begin of selecting those that are of value in 
the particular instance. 

Brainstorming can also be used in identifying obstacles or 
facilitating conditions to achievement of a goal. 

THE BUCKLE GAME 

Objective : To develop awareness of rules and the need for rules 
in a society. 

Instructions : Play the following games in sequence: 

Game I : Pass out buckles to each participants. Tell them to play. 
Watch the individuals as th^ try to figure out the purpose 
of the game, to develop their own games, or to question 
what to do. Stop at this point and ask them what's the 
matter. Discuss the Idea that a game must have a purpose 
and certain rules and structure for everyone to follow. 

Gaje II ; Solicit rules for Game I from the group, taking as many 
as you can and list them on the blackboard. Watch the 
participants as they see that the rules contradict each 
other and get more difficult to follow. After the rules 
are written, have them play the game now that th^ have 
rules. They will try to follow the rules but reach a 



frustration point. Then stop and discuss the problem 
that too many rules cause, and what kind of rules you 
need to play a game. 

Game III: Ask the group to pass all the buckles to one chosen 
person in the class. Then declare that person the 
winner. Ask: Does this bother anyone? Discuss the 
arbitrary decision on the part of the teacher and how 
arbitrary rules are unfair, etc. 

Game IV: Divide the group into equal teams for a relay race. 

Tell them that they have been complaining about the rules 
' " of the other games, so that now you will give them a 
' purpose and definite rules. Tell them lo pass the buckle 
back over their shoulders all the way down the line and 
that the first team to reach the end wins the game. 
Start them, but as they reach the middle of the line, 
stop them and tell them that you forgot one rule. Make 
up another rule. 

TWENTY QUESTIONS 

Objecti ves; To provide experience in decision iaking; to enable 
students to establish some priorities. 

Instructions : Ask each participant to list 20 (number may be small 
for younger children) things he most likes to do. After the list 
Is completed, have each person rank his list in order of preference. 
Discuss: What did you learn about yourself during this exercise? 
Was it difficult to make the decisions? Did you learn anything about 
yourself you did not already know? 

K. Clarifying Values Through 
Subject Matter 

Affective education, while composed of many skills that can be 
taught clirectly, is also a part of every cognitive area. Below 
are samples of how affective goals can be incorporated into each 
discipline area. The teacher's guides for most subject areas 
include affective questions and activities as well as the more 
cognitive types. Look for them in the guides you use, especially 
In the areas of reading, language arts, and social studies. 

In all subjects, questions can be asked in three areas, The first 
(and unfortunately often the only) type question is that which 
deals with recall of facts. The second level are those which deal 
with the concepts Involved in that particular study. The third 
level, and the one in which examples are given here, are the 
affective questions which deal with feelings, attitudes, and values. 

Example: THE CIVIL WAR 
Facts Level 
Battles 
Generals 
North and South 
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Emancipation Proclamation 
Lincoln 

Reconstruction 
Concepts Level 
Slavery 
Economics 

Industrial Development 
Civil Rights 

Freedom vs, Exploitation 
Values Level 

What doTou think were the feelings of the slaves? 
of the slave owners? of the abolitionists? of the 
soldiers. 

Uhat e.re your feelings about the display of the ^ 
Confederate flag? Heroes and villains? What were 
their qualities? Are there issues in today's society 
that could lead to another Civil War? 
Do you consider the Civil War a just war? 
What would have been your reaction if you had been 
drafted by one side and did not sympathize with it? 
What kino: of living things would you kill without 
concern? 

How is conflict handled with your family or friends? 

U: Integrating Affective TecftniqiE: 
A Sample Lesson Plan 

POLLUTION AND CONSERKTION !F NATURAL CONDITIONS 

Learning Objective : fd^ reinforce the knowledge we^d^ave of natural 
conditions and their ?rocess«s; to explore their ccnsmation, 

Component Parts ; -ToT^view the continuing life cycles of natural 
env^ncnments. 

•ToiEcpiore the condition^ of an environment 
imposed upon by man and technology, 

-To define and identify the results of man's 
use of the envinnment. 

-To define the ways of eliminating pollution 
through group and individual efforts. 

Skills : Cognitive - Research, conimunication comparing and con- 
trasting, hypothesizing. 

Affective - Trust, respect, openness, productive 
conmunication, consideration of alternatives and 
consequences, making sound choices, evaluate construc- 
tively. 

Materials ; Suggested films: 

"Clean Town U,S.A." 40-M 15 min, C (recycling 
garbage) 

"The Barn Swallow'^ 2-3-26 11 min. C (life cycle 
of swallow) 

"Yours is the Land" 21-3-20 21 min. C (ecology 
and conservation) 
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"Waterfall" 7-6-2 8 min. (Suitable for L. A. - need 
for conservation - pictures and no sound) 

"Conserving Our Natural Resources" 32-1-7 17)$ min. 
C (resource conservation and wise use) 

Other Materials : Poster paper for life cycles 
Crayons 



A. Teacher Direction : 

1. Review work completed on the following lessons on the forest, 
desert, and grassland ecosystems and those viewed on film. 

2. Visitor : 

A. Oklahoma Wildlife Association - Discuss wildlife in 
Oklahoma and respective life cycles. 

B. Member of Oklahoma City Planning Conrnission - Discuss 
zoning codes and urban planning, 

3. On a large piece of poster board. 'Nonstrate the life 
cycle of an animal. Each child may make his own selection 
of animal. 

*4. Itoting : 

L How^raany of you feel you live In a beautiful neighbor- 
hood? 

2- How nany of you help keep your neighborhood clean? 

I. How mariy of you turn off yotx- light switch when you 
leave your bedroom? 

4. How many of you would prefer an econoiny size car to a 
deluxe model? 

5. How:many of you enjoy visiting the beautiful resorts 
in Oklahoma? 

6. How many of you have thrown gum wrappers, cans, etc. 
out of the car window? 

7. How many of you have ever grown your own garden? 

B, How many of you have ever seen dead fish floating on 
the water due to pollution? 

9, How mariy of you have ever thought of the steps of 
processing done to give you the milk you drink? 

10. How mariy of you feel disturbed when looking at the hazy 
skyline in the morning? 

II. How many of you have felt the need for a quiet place to 
be alone and could not find it? 

12. How many of you have ever felt irritated by the loud 
noises of the city? 

B. Activity : Small group activity 

1, On a large chalkboard, draw a foothills scene, complete 
with animals, streams, trees, etc. As the teacher tells 
the story of a pioneering family and subsequent settlers 
moving into the urea, have the students erase and replace 
the natural resources with the new trappings, Evaluate 
the influence of man in this situation. 

^Examples taken from the methods and techniques section of this guide. 
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2. Bralnstonii other situations or environioents which inan and 
his technology have changed. List on a large display 
paper. 

3. Describe, in any media, the possible natural conditions 
of each child's neighborhood before it was a housing 
block. Have the child ask hieiself: How has the 
neighborhood changed in the time yini have been there? 

ynO'S HERE? 

Objective : To help Rienibers of group become acquainted with each 
other and identify those whose views are similar and those whose 
views are different from one's own, 

Instructions ; 1. Before beginning the exercise, select four words 
cr posters that relate to the needs of that particular group, (Such 
as four different kinds of music, four different feelings about 
teing involved in the present situation, posters expressing four 
afferent feelings about life.) In this case use words, such as: 
roderate, conserver, wasteful, recycle, cautious. 

2. Hang one word or one poster in each corner of the room. More 
than one set of words can be used in which case they are hung 
on top of each other so that only one set is visible at a 
time, To begin with, all are covered with blank sheets. 

3. Explain exercise to the group: 

a. We are naturally curious about one another. 

b. Superficial characteristics such asiex, age, and appearance 
are apparent, but more important in our being able to work 
together are our views on important issues, our attitudes, 
and our feelings. 

c. We will try to identify those who share our views as well 
as those who think differently, 

d. Here are four terms by which we fnight describe ourselves. 
After looking at these, go to the corner where the word is 
that you would use in describing yourself. (Uncover 
first set of tenns.) 

e. When you get there, you will have about 7 minutes to dis- 
cuss with the others about why you chose this te'^v and how 
you feel about being with tlial group. 

4. Repeat as often as desired^ using other terms. 

C. Small Group Investigation ; 

L Statistical growth of population in Oklahoma City 

2. Industrial growth in Oklahoma City 

3. Resort area development in Oklahoma City 

4. Car ownership increase in Oklahoma City 

5. Apartment house increase in Oklahoma City 



REPORTING: 

L Each group is to give an oral report of findings. Record 
statistical growths on wall chart; discuss projected positive 
and negative changes each of these might effect in the con^nunity. 
Compare statistics. 

*2. Using drawing materials, paints, or collage, participants are 
to create advertisements for themselves regarding conservation 
of natural resources. 

NOTE: Wall chart will be an ongoing chart with headings; 

a. ^b. _c. d. ^e, 

STATISTICAL GROWTH 
RESULTING CHANGES 

POSITIVE 

NEGATIVE 

D. 1. Functioning in the same groups as above, assign each group 
to analyze their situation with respect to present citj ^ 
control , possib_1_e city control , and individual control of 
situations. 

2, Reporting : Record information on another chart with headings 
as above. Then bring groups together and discuss findings. 

Proud Whip : This technique is an opportunity for the 
participants to share those things that have happened to 
them which have aided in developing a more positive self- 
concept. No place is given in our society for bragging 
on ourselves. The proud whip Is the time for- doing just 
this. Each participant begins by saying "I am proud that 
I..." Again, as in every technique, the participant has 
the right to "pass." Direct toward things done to conserve 
natural conditions. 

4. Resolve ; The conclusion of the discussion will be with 
concrete resolution to report needs to the city or concerned 
agencies and to carry out individual responsibilities, This 
will be a continuing process. 

fj, Fjjni: "Conservinif our Natural Resources" 

Creative Activity : Coca Cola Game on Environment (obtained 
from Coca Cola Company, if not ivailable 
at school) - 

Strength Bombardment ; 

Objective : To develop trust and cohesiveness among group mentors. 
To foster a feeling of positive self-worth. 

Part I. Instructions ; For groups of 6-12, Each group member takes 
his turn in answering the following sequence questions, All group 
members relate to the first question before proceeding to the second 
question, Questions may be changed but should begin at a less 
threatening level, 

*Examples taken from the methods and techniques section of this guide. 
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a. Mini-autobiography 

b. The most influential person in my life to make me aware 
of natural resources. Why? 

c. A time I felt good about something I did to conserve. 
Success incident. 

d. Turning point in my life with regard to conserving my 
world. 

Part II. Instructions: Each group member is given 8-12 small 
pieces of paper that have an adhesive backing (one for each 
member). One member of tne group is designated to be bombarded 
by the other group member:. Each participant writes a positive 
word or words about the designated person on the small piece 
of paper. This information is based on perceptions gained through 
.sharing the preceding questions. Each participant then approached 
the designated person, looks the person directly in the eye and 
shares what is written as he places the paper on the person's 
garment. The same procedure is followed until each participant 
in the small group has been bombarded by all other group members. 
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CHAPTER V "1. 

2. 

A MODEL FOR PROFESSIONAL 3. 
DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 4. 



isional Development As a Do-It-Yourse1f Project 

ichool staffs depend on trained specialists outside their own 
ngs for planning and implementing programs for the professional 
ipment of staff members. While such services are convenient 
iff members already burdened with sometimes more than a fair 
of work, they are not indispensable. Any school staff that 
js a first rate professional development program has rich 
xes in the professional training and experience of its members. 

illowing model can help you plan professional activities that 
illow you and the other members of your staff to learn about 
) experience the benefits of planned affective education, 
encing strong, positive affect is the best way to convince 
J of its value. 



It gives a place to begin. 
It provides a direction. 
In answers the question 'Why?' 

It authorizes continuation or gives permission to stop." 
B. Some questions which may be addressed are: 

1. What are the operational levels of participants? 

a. Awareness level 

Some techniques which may be used are: 

Self-appraisal 
*(2) Values clarification 

b. Commitment level 

Sonie questions must be settled at this point: 

(1) How much time and energy are we willing to 
devote to this? 

(2) Where does this stand among the many priorities 
we deal with as a staff? 



)t plan a workshop soon? In the meantime, many of the 
ities and procedures described in the model can be put to 
ise in your classroom. 



A MODEL FOR PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 



MAKE A NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



FORMULATE GROUP OBJECTIVES 



FIND RESOURCES 



SELECT OR DESIGN ACTIVITIES 



IMPLEMENT PLAN 



EVALUATE 



FOLLOW UP 



OUTLINE 

^eds Assessment : It should be noted that if the group con- 
iders something a need, it is a need . There is no reason for 
ismay if it cannot be objectively validated. 

Larry Nolan Davis and Earl McCallon in Planning, Conducting , 
and Evaluating Workshops suggest four purposes served by 
a needs assessment: 



c. Knowledge level of participants 

(1) Do we understand what is meant by affective 
education? 

(2) Are we knowledgeable about what conditions 
facilitate or inhibit affective development? 

(3) Do we know what skills must be used? 

d. Skill level 

A self-evaluation instrument is one method of making 
this determination. Some skills which may be 
considered are: 

Interactive skills 

(a) Active listening (Thomas Gordon, T.E.T.) 

(b) Empathic responses 
(c| Nonpossessive warmth 
(d) Genulneness/congruency 

*(2) Skills for establishing a facilitating 
environment 

(a) Providing opportunities for interaction 

(b) Interactive skills teaching 

2. What are the strengths and weaknesses of our group ? 
The staff will at this* point compile the results of 

the "operational levels" questions (see section 1 above.) 

3. What are the steps involved In change? Research has 
shown that the process by which a person decides to 
change, although a very complex process, usually follows 
a predictable pattern. Havelock** has described this 
pattern in terms of phases which can be used as a guide 
in planning activities. These phases are: "awareness," 

♦See evaluation section of this guide for possible instruments. 
**Ronald G. Havelock, The Change Agents Guide to Innovations ^3 
in Education ^ 1973. 
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"Interest," "appraisal," "trial," "adoption," and 
"integration/' 

a. Awareness ; Awareness Is the foundation or 
springboard determining subsequent stages* This 
period Is the individual's exposure to and 
ackfiowledgenient of a situation. This Is a passive 
Interest, not necessarily seeking further infor- 
mation* 

b. Interest; Interest Is characterized by an open 
iiiTnTactively seeking infonnation before making 
a judgment as to whether or not to move Into the 
appraisal stages. 

c. Appraisal ; Havelock describes the appraisal 
stage as a period of "mental trial" of the 
innovation, a necessary preliminary to the 
decision to make a "behavioral trial" In the 
individual's mind he applies the innovation to 
his own situation and decides whether or not it 
15 worth the effort to try out. 

d. Trial ; This is the stage in which the individual 
uses the innovation on a temporary and tentative 
basis before adoption. 

e. Adoption ; In the adoptive stage the results of 
the trial are evaluated and the decision 1s made 
to adopt or reject. 

f. Integration : True adoption takes place when the 
innovation "becomes routine. 

Fomiulate Group Objectives : Objectives should be detennined 
democratically through group processes. While groups will 
determine their own objectives, the following examples are 
offered. They are adapted from Dr. A1 Wight, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Examples: 

A. The group will achieve a comfortable and meaningful 
understanding of what affective education is. 

B. The group will explore conditions which facilitate or 
inhibit desirable affective outconies. 

C. The group will begin to clarify staff and student roles 
and responsibilities in establishing facilitating 
conditions. 

D. Individuals within the group will increase their under- 
standings with respect to affective behavior. 

E. The group will explore methods and procedures for in- 
volving students, parents, and the community in the 
staff's affective development plan. 



F* The group will formulate plant for Implementation of ideas 
developed or continuation of activities initiated in the 
workshop. 

HI. Find Resources 

A. Identify 

1. What do we already have on hand? 

2. What conuiynity resources are available to us? 

3. What can we get from the resource section of this 
guide? 

B. Evaluate 

Evaluative criteria should include: 

1. How will this help meet our objectives? 

2. Is the material appropriate to our level of awareness 
and skill development? 

3. What is the availability and/or cost? 

C. Select 

IV. Select or Design Activities 

A. Types of activities adapted frooi Davis and HcCallum, 
Planning, Conducting, and Evaluating Workshops . 

1, Presentations ; These are vehicles for providing 
information. For the most part, they are appropriate 
only for knowledge learning. Some types of presenta- 
tions which (wy be considered are: 

a. lecture : A prepared verbal presentation by one 
speaker before an audience. 

b. Lecturette : A short lecture which will likely 
put fewer participants to sleep. 

c. lecture - form : A lecture followed by a 
question/answer period. This gives the participants 
an opportunity to explore parts of the content in 
greater detail. 

d. Panel : A planned conversation before an audience 
on a selected topic. 

e. Panel - Fonim ; A panel followed by a question/ 
answer period which is chaired by the panel 
leader. 

f. Expanding Panel ; A panel with a vacant chair(s). 
Participants can join in when they wish and leave 
the panel when they feel they have had their say. 

g. Debate ; An organized argument; often very Intense. 

h. Films" ; For content and/or entertainment. Films 
may involve attitude learning as well as knowledge 
learning. 

1. Slide Shows ; An illustrated fonn of lecture, 
j, Prepared Videotapes : Tapes which can be started 
and stopped for discussion purposes. 
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I iiwristratjons: This group of dctlvUies provide 
opportunUies for inodeUng "correct" techniques or 
procedures, The following types are frequently used. 



b. 



Simple demonstration ; An activity which shows 

how a skill is performed. 

Demonstration with Practice : Opportunity for 

participants to try a technique after seeing It 

demonstrated. 

Drills : Skills practice involving repetition. 
Puzzles; A method wherein a skill Is learned 
ty successfully solving a puzzle. 



3. Reading ; An appropriate activity for knowledge learn- 
ing, May serve as a simple and direct way of providing 
participants with sufficient background knowledge for 
participation in other more interactive activities. 

It is also a way of tuning into the "experts" who 
may not otherwise be available* 

a. Individual Reading ; Has an advantage in that it 
can be done at the leisure of participants. 

b. Read and Discuss ; Usually takes the form of a 
short reading assignment followed by discussion 
in a small group. 

c. Read and Report ; Individuals read different 
materials and summarize them for each other, 

d. Reading Al oud; A piece of material is read aloud 
to the group. 

4. Drama : These types of methods are appropriate for 
knowledge learning and sometimes attitudes are 
involved. Some dramas can involve the participants 
as the action unfolds. 

a. Skits ; These are short, rehearsed portrayals which 
make a point. Discussion may follow. 

b. PantofHiiDe : These are short nonverbal portrayals 
which may be useful as a wami-up activity when 
participants are volunteered as players. 

5. Discussion : A group of activities which may be used 
when participants are knowledgeable about the subject 
to be discussed. 

a. Group Discussion : An open discussion on a-- 
selected topic by a relatively small group. 
Group Buzzes : Usually short discussions with a 
set time limit and no leader. 

c. Brainstorming : A method of problem solving in 
which group members suagest all the possible 
solutions (or problems) they can think of in 
rapid-fire order. Ho criticism or discussion of 
items is permitted. Usually there is a set time 



for brainstorming. Evaluation follows the listing. 

d. Diagnostic Sessions: Small groups are formed for 
the purpose of diagnosing a problem, situation, 
process, etc. Cause/effect relationships are 
examined in the manner agreed upon by the group, 
e.g., looking for evidence^ reality testing, etc. 

e. Bull Sessions : Highly infoniial discussions that 
sometimes relate tangential ly to the learning. 

6. Cases; These methods provide simulated experiences 
ffrawn from real life which give participants an 
opportunity to apply previously learned knowledge. 

3' Case Study : An account of a problem situation 
including sufficient detail to enable groups to 
analyze the problems Involved. 
fjini'jtose ; A miniature case study with great 
flexibility of use. May be used as a quick check 
or understanding following a lecture, film, read- 
ing, or discussion. 

c. Critical Incident ; A small piece of a case that 
states the most Important or dramatic transactions. 

^- In-basket ; A form of case study in which letters, 
memos, phone-messages, etc, are given to the 
participant playing an assigned role. He then 
writes actual responses to items in his in-basket. 

7. Graphics ; The methods described below are useful for 
warming up groups and building group cohesion. While 
they are nonthreatening, they require considerable 
participant self-^direction. 

^' poQdIing ; A method participants use when they are 
bored. 

b. Portraits ; A "getting to know you" activity, 
portraits are rough drawings of the way participants 
see one another. Self portraits may also be used. 
Participants can be asked to draw their thoughts 

on a particular subject. They may also be asked 
to draw a picture of their family, organization, etc. 

c. Group Paintings : Everyone smears finger paint or 
tempera on the same paper. 

d. Group Collage : Similar to group paintings except 
that participants glue magazine cutouts on a 
coiiDon paper. 

8. Playlikes : These methods allow participants to practice 
behaviors involving many skills similar to those used 

on the job. 

a. Role fW . An unrehearsed enactment of a response 
to a Situation or human encounter involving one or 

, more persons. Role play is useful for situation 
analysis of to provide "feedback" to the player 
regarding his behavior. 
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b. itinj-Rgle Play ; Relates to the role play in the 
same way as the niini-case relates to the case. 
It itiay be used In many of the same ways. 

^' play Yourself : Role play in which a person plays 
himself "in""a "fictitious situation. 
Role Reversal : Two people play each other, hope- 
fully to gain a bit more respect for each other. 

e. Mirroring ; While two or more participants engage 
in a roTe-play, other players spontaneously move 
in beside one of the players and translate what 
he sa/s^ into what he means . These participants 
become an alter ego to the player. 

f. Hqyje; During the role play of an anticipated 
situation, the leader becomes a movie director, 
giving such cues as "cut," "roll it," "more ," 
or "less ." This technique is very usefuT" 
in training and rehearsing workshop leaders, 
teachers, etc. 

g. yideotape Feedbacj ; This activity involves taping 
any other activity to allow participants to 
cri'tique their own perfor»nance. If video equip- 
ment is unavailable, audio recorders may also 
prove useful for this purpose, 

h. Social Simulations ; These are essentially 
multiple, simultaneous role-plays. Written 

roles and situational details trigger interactions 
that are similar to those in real life, 

9. Gaming ; These methods are designed to intensely 
involve participants. They are useful for knowledge 
application and skills practice in problem-analysis, 
decision-making, problem-solving, etc. Hany such 
games are available cotimercially. They require 
considerable time. Simulation games are social 
simulations but involve carefully arranged competing 
elements. 

10. Participant-Directed Inquiry : These techniques 
involve the participant completely in his own learn- 
ing. 

a. Hutual Inquiry : A group, without assigned leader- 
ship, plans a series of learning activities for 
their own use, then carry them out. 

b. Learning-Teaching Teams : The above group with 
the additional purpose of teaching someone else 
what they learn. 

11. (juestioning Techniques : 

*a. Clarifying Responses 

b. Inquiry Questions 

c. Active Listening 

*See methods and techniques section of this guide. 



B, The methods and techniques section of this guide may also 
be adapted for adults. 

1. Group Interaction 

a. Group Participation 

b, Skills for Interaction 

(1) Active Listening 

(2) Empathic Responding 
3) Nonpossessive Warmth 

(4) Genuineness/Congruency 

(5) Problem-Solving Techniques 

2. Personal Development 

a. Pursuit of various literature on effective communi- 
cations, e.g. 

(1) Hi am Ginott, Teacher and Child , The Hacmillan 
Co., 1972, 

(2) Thomas Gordon, Teacher Effectiveness Training , 
Peter H. Hyden/Publisher, 1974, 

(3) George Isaac Brown» Huma n Teaching for Human 
Learn ing , Viking Press, '197L 

(4) George H. Gazda, Human Relations Development ; 
A Manual for Educators , Allyn and Bacon, 1973. 

b. Non-Book Media (e.g. films, lectures, groups, etc.). 

C. Criteria for Design 

1. Are they relevant to our objectives? 

2. Are they motivational enough to keep us going? 

3. Hill they allow sufficient group involvement and 
participation? 

4. Is there sufficient variety between activities to main- 
tain interest? 

5. Does it lend itself to knowledge, skill, or attitude 
learning? 

6. Might it yield multiple-learnings, i.e., more than one 
type? 

7. How much time does it take? 

8. How much space does it take? 

9. What kind of props are required; are they readily avail- 
able? 

10. What specialized skills are required of the staff; are 
they competent in them? 

11. Does it maintain enough/too much control up front? 

12. Does it achieve the objective the simplest way possible, 
or is it needlessly showy? 

V. Implementation 

A, Mechanics : During the actual workshop implementation, every- 
thing must be well planned in advance in order that partic- 
ipants will not be distracted from the objectives when 
everything goes wrong. It is impossible to anticipate 
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everything that can happen-, but good planning will pay 
off. Some things to consider are: 

1. Physical Facilities (rooms and room arrangements] 

2. Convenient Restrooms 

3. Heans and/or Refreshnients 

4. Time Scheduling 

5. Needed Materials Readily Available 

B. Remember the steps necessary for growth in implementing 
your in-service. (Refer to Part I of this section.) 

C. Coordinate everything into a final plan for the in-service 
experience. The following tips are suggested: 

1. Allow enough time for processes to work. 

2. Limit the scope of a .given workshop, 

3. Identify processes. 

4. Kake the workshop setting conducive to. accomplishment 
of the selected objectives. 

5. Plan the mechanics thoroughly. If this is not well 
done, nothing else is going to work. 

D. Initiate plan - make adjustments as needed - no plan is 
sacred. 

Evaluj tion: Evaluation should be continuous and on-going, 
perhaps being done as often as after each activity to provide 
immediate feedback to in-service leaders and participants. 
A lengthy questionnaire after a long workshop will not provide 
much. 

A. Group Evaluation (things to evaluate) 

1. Participation in the Process 

a. Did anyone monopolize the activity? 

b, Did everyone have the opportunity to speak? 

. c. How well did the group handle task functions- 
those which relate directly to the task or problem 
of the group, the content of the discussion, the 
goal toward which the group is working? 

d, How were the maintenance functions handled^-those 
functions related to' the process of completing the 
task or developing .iind maintaining an effective 
group? 

e. Uere self-oriented functions-those behaviors which 
served individual rather than group needs-controlled? 

2. Group Feelings 
Examples: 

a. Are we frustrated? Why? 

b. Are we motivated to put ideas into practice? 

c. How is anger handled in the group? 

d. Are we flexible? 

e. Are we cohesive? 

f . Are we confused? 

g. Do we feel a sense of accomplishment? 



3. Levels of Awareness, Commitment, Knowledge, and Skills 

B, Individual Evaluation 

1. Feedback to the individual about his behaviors, 

2. Self-'evaluation of one's own feelings and attitudes. 

a. Do I feel a part of the group? 

b. Is my point of view being heard? 

c. What do others think of performance? 

d. flfli I actively involved in the group? 

e. Am I getting anything useful out of this? 

f. Do I feel threatened? Why? 

g. How am I handling feelings of anger? 

h. Am I afraid to express fiy thoughts? 

i. Do I feel put-down? 

j. Do I feel "holier than thou?^' 
k. An I flexible? 

I, How do I feel when I don't know "where somebody is 

coming from?" 
m. Am I being overly sensitive? 
n. Do I feel that I am being attacked? 

C, Leader Self-Evaluation 

1. Am I being judgmental? 

2. Are there cliques? If so, how am I handling them? 

3. Am I taking sides? 

4. Am I supportive/building confidence of participants who 
are reluctant to participate? 

5. Am I generating interaction? 

6. How am I handling emotional outbursts? 

7. How well am I pacing the activities? 

8. Am I allowing the group to make decisions? 

9. k I autocratic? 

10. Am I allowing laissez faire to prevail? 
IL How well am I motivating the group? 

12. How do I handle periods of silence? 

13. Am I sensitive to the comfort needs of the group and " 
individuals? 

14. Do I know how to control anxiety to produce the greatest 
creativity? 

15. Am I leading the group to solve problems? 

D, In-Service Evaluation: Provides feedback to workshop 
planners for making improvements. Some elements to 
evaluate are: 

1. Objectives 

a. Are in-service objectives clear? 

b. Are they meeting your needs? 
Suggested improvements 

2. Materials 

a. Are materials relevant to objectives? 

b. Are they meeting your needs? 

c. Suggested improvements 27 



3. Staff 

a. Is staff working well as a team? 

b. Suggested improvements 

4. Consultants 

a. Are outside resource people adding to learning? 

b. Who isn't? 

c. Suggested improvements 

5. Activities 

a. Are they relevent to objectives? 

b. Are they of sufficient variety? 

c. Do they motivate? 

6. Future needs 

a. Have you discovered additional learning needs? 

b. What? 

VII. Follow-Up 

A. Recycling to other activities or to new objectives. 

B. Make a group plan of action. 
Things to consider: 

1. Time 1 ine 

2. Realistic plan 

3. Individual roles 

4. New skills to practice 

5. Resources for future growth 

C. Make personal plans for action. 
Things to consider: 

1. Time line 

2. Realistic plan 

3. New skills to practice 

4. Resources for future growth 
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CHAPTER VI 
MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 



Evaluation Instruments 

There are many unresolved problems in the assessment of noncognitive 
traits. The reliability of noncognitive instruments tends to be 
considerably lower than that of cognitive instruments of the same 
length. Predictive validity is difficult. Normative data is 
commonly sparse or missing. As a result of these, psychometric 
problems, the user must be cautious in the interpretations and 
applications he makes, 

Despite the limitations of these instruments, the results obtained 
from attitude scales have proven to be useful in educational plan- 
ning, evaluation, group counseling, discussion, and in the cofmiiini- 
eating with other professionals. Acquisition of desirable attitudes 
is one of the major goals of our schools. Without knowledge of the 
prevailing attitudes of the student, the class, or the school, it 
would be difficult to plan accordingly. 

These instnments are inexpensive, efficient ways to determine 
general trends. They are easy to administer and to score. The 
inherent difficulties attending the use of these instruments can 
be largely overcome by observing a few simple cautions: 

Read all the material accompanying the instruments for indications 
of their reliability and validity. 

Evaluate the nomative data, if any, to determine suitability for 
your group. 

Read instructions for administering, scoring, and interpreting 
carefully. 

Know your purposes. If the instrument will not help you or your 
students, do not use it. Compere the instrument with other 
instruments or techniques available to you. 

Do not interpret scores in isolation. Consider your own observations, 
interviews, anecdotal records, other rating scales, questionnaires, 
autobiographical information* role playing, or sociometric tech- 
niques* 

.Remember that all test scores are in error (for some tests, a 
standard error is identified). Translate the score, if the instru- 
ment does not do it for you, into a band or range of scores. 

Some Definitions 

Normal Curve ; A distribution of scores or measures that in graphic 
form has a distinctive bell-shaped appearance. In a nomal 
distribution, scores or measures are distributed symmetrically about 
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the mean, with as many cases at various distances above the mean as 
at equal distances below it, and with cases concentrated near the 
average and decreasing in frequency the further one departs from 
the average. The assumption that mental and psychological character- 
istics are distributed normally has been very useful in much test 
development work. 

Mean; The arithmetic average of the scores; if scores range from 
0 to 100, the mean is usually 50. 

Standard Deviation : Standard deviations are points along the base 
of the normal curve which indicate the spread or range of students' 
scores; 68^ of the students will have scores within the average 
of -1 to +1 standard deviations. 

Percentile : A point (score) in a distribution below which falls 
the percent of cases indicated by the given percentile. Thus 
the 15th percentile denotes the score or point below which 15 percent 
of the scores fall. Percentile has nothing to do with the percent 
of correct answers an examinee has on a test. 

Grade Equivalent Scores : The grade level for which a given score 
is the real or estimated average. • It is expressed in years and 
months. For example, the average student beginning the first grade 
has a score of 5.0 which means five years plus zero months progress 
in school. 

Quartiles : Quartiles are scores placed into four percentile group- 
ings; the bottom fourth of scores will be in the first quartile, 
the second fourth will be in the second quartile, etc. With a 
normal group, there will be an equal number of cases in each of the 
four quartiles. 

Z Scores: Z scores have a mean of 0 and a standard deviation of 1. 
Thus, a person with a z-\ is one standard deviation above the mean 
of the norm group. 



See chart on following page, 
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COMPARING TEST SCORES 



Measurement Records, The Law, and School Policy 
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TO: Principals 

FROH: Jim Johnson, Coimittee Chainan 

SU3JECT: Administrative Procedures to Implement Public Law 93-380 

A. The parents of students have "the right to inspect and review 
any and all official records, files, and data directly related to 
their children, including all material that is incorporated into 
each student's cumulative record folder - specifically including, 
but not necessarily limited to identifying data, academic work 
completed, level of achievement, attendance data, scores on 
standardized intelligence, aptitude, and psychological tests, 
interest inventory results, health data, family background informa- 
tion, teacher or counselor ratings and observations, and verified 
reports of serious or recurrent behavior patterns." 

B. Oklahoma City Schools shall not release personally identifiable 
records or files (or personal information contained thereiri) of 
students without the written consent of their parents to any 
individual, agency, organization, other than the following: 

1. other school officials, including teachers within the 
educational institution or local educational agency who 
have legitimate educational interests; 

2. officials of other schools or school systems in which the 
student intends to enroll, upon condition that the 
student's parents be notified of the transfer, receive 

a cooy of the record if desired [school may charge for 
copy], and have an opportunity for a hearing to challenge 
the content of the record; 

3. in connection with a student's application for, or receipt 
of, financial aid; 

4. authorized representatives of (a) the Comptroller General 
of the United States, (b) the Secretary of H.E.W., (c) an 
administrative head of an education agency (federal 
government), or (d) state educational authority. 

C. The parents, or guardians, must be afforded an opportunity for 
a hearing to challenge contents of the records. 

ff 

D. 1, Hhen such records or data include information on more than 

one student, the parents of any student shall be entitled 
to receive, or be informed of, that part of such record 
or data that pertains to their child. 
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2. Inforiiidtion can be furnishud in compliance with judicial 
order, or pmmt to any lawfully issued subpoena, upon 
condition tlidt parents and the student '.rc notified in 
advance of the compliance. 

3» For the purpose of the law, when a student has attained 
18 years of age, or is attending an institution of post 
secondary education, the rights accorded the parents shall 
thereafter only be required of and accorded to the student. 

Three forms requiring parental signature: 

1. Request to View Records, Fonn 1 

2. Request .'or Hearing to Challenge Records, Fonn 2 

3. Release of Information, Form 3 

Request to View Records 

Parents or legal guardians, or students 18 years of age or older, 
inay review the student's official records by completing the Request 
to View Records, Form I Upon receiving the signed form, the 
principal shall schedule a viewing of the records as soon as possible, 
but no later than six school days after receiving the request, 

The principal, or his designee, shall assist the viewer and upon 
completing the Request to View Records, file one copy in the 
student's file, file one copy in the principal's office, and give 
one copy to the viewer. 

Reques^t to Challenge Records 

If a parent, guardian, or student 18 years of age or older, wishes 
to challenge the information on the student's records, a hearing 
snail be conducted by the principal as soon as possible, but no 
Idter :ra'i six school days after the request, Form 2, is received 
t>', the rincipal. 

Ar^r hearing, the principal shall giv^ one copy of the request 
to the person making the request, and shall retain one copy for his 
files. 

The person requesting the hearing may appeal the principal's decision 
to the director of the appropriate level who shall render a decision 
witnin six school days after receiving the appeal, 

The person requesting the hearing oiay appeal the director's decision 
to the Board of Education by making an appeal through the Super- 
intendent's office. 

Release of Information 

A parent, guardian, or student 18 years of age or older, must submit 
a completed Release of Student Infonnation, Form 3, before schools 
may release information to any individual, agency, school, or 
institution. This form may serve as notification in those situations 
when transcripts are being sent to a school where the student intends 
to enroll. 



When a student withdraws from a school to enroll in another school, 
the Release of Information Form may be given to parents at that 
time. When another school requests a transcript of a student, the 
Release of Information Form should be sent to that school with 
instructions to obtain the parent's signature prior to releasing 
the transcript. If another system has its own form, that form 
may be used, provided the parent is notified of the release of 
information. 

When requesting transcripts sent to several colleges, parents may 
list all of the colleges on one form. 

Court Order or Subpoena 

When a court order or subpoena is presented to a school , the parent 
and student ^'jst be notified prior to the release of the information. 
A telephone call may be used to obtain permission. 



See following pages for Forms 1, 2, and 3. 
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FORM 1 (P.L, W-300) 

Pi\RE!IT>GUhRDI/tf< -$TUDENT REQUEST TO VIE W AND INSPECT CUMULATIVE DATA 



FORM 2 (P.L. 93-380) ■ 
PARENT-GUARDIAN-STUDENT REQOEST TO CHALLENGE RECORDS VIEWED 



TO THE PRINCIPAL OR OIRECTOR/CDORDIfWTOR OF 



SCHOOL OR PROGRAM 



DATE: 



"TOate Requested) 



TO THE PRINCIPAL OR DIRECTOR/COORDINATOR OF 

^SCHOOL OR PROSR/M 

DATE: 



[Date Requested) 



the legal parent- 



guardian or student (over 18 years of age) do hereby request to 
view, inspect, and examine the cumulative data pertaining to 



have viewed the records of 



and request a hearing to challenge the following specific information 
in record or records: 



(Name of Student) 
IF PRESENTLY ENROLLED, NAME OF SCHOOL: 



IF NOT PRESENTLY ENROLLED, LAST SCHOOL ATTENDED: 



SPECIFIC DATA REQUESTED FOR VIEWING: 



REMARKS: 



REMJIRKS: 



Results of hearing (must be given within 5 school days): 



Signature of School Adoiinistrator with Date of Vi swing of Data 
Title 

Distribution; 

Copy to Office File 

Signature of Viewer Copy to Viewer 

Copy to Student File 



Signature and Title of Person Assisting 
Viewer 



Signature of School Administrator with Date of Hearing 
Title 

Distribution: 

^ . Copy to Office File 

Signature of Person Requesting Hearing Copy to Student's File 

Copy to Person Requesting 
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FORM 3 (P.L. 93-380) 
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CONSENT FOR RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 

Oklahoma City Public Schools 

900 North Klein 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73106 



*T0: Address, 

(Addressee) 

Date: 



Reason for Request 



I hereby give my permission to release information contained in 
any portion, or all portions of my child's record to : 



(School or Department) 


(Address) 


Student's full name 


Date of Birth 



Chart number, if applicable 

Legal Guardian, or 18 Year 

Old Student 

Signature of employee witnessing signing 

^ATTENTION: According to Family Education Rights and Privacy Act 
of 1974 (P.L. 93-380) the Parent, Guardian, or 18 year old student 
has the right to make a written request to view any records re- 
leased. 

Distribution: Original copy to Addressee 

Duplicate to School or Department 
making request 



POLICy REGARDING ' 
STUDENT RECORDS 
CHECK LIST 


Copy Moiy Be SuppTled to 
1 Parent Upon Request 


Parent Signature 
Necessary 


User Must Submit Written 
Request 


No Parent Signature 
Necessary 


Parent Not1"fied in 
Advance 

i 


i 

Written Decision to 
Parent 


Notify Parents 


1 — - ■■ 

1 Written Request Must Be 
Filed With Student 
Records 


* 


Subpoena or Judicial Order 


















Official Order 


Student Financial Aid 


















Written Request 


Same School System 


















No Request Necessary 


Other School System Where 
Student Plans to Enroll 


X 










- 


i 




Fonn 3 


Comptroller General, Secretary 
of H.E.y»i Federal Education Aaencv* 
State Education Authority 


















Written Request 


Parent Inspection of Records 


















Form 1 


Parent Authorization to 
Release Infomiation 


















Fom 3 


Parent Authorization for Us 
to Receive Information 


















Form 3 


Parent Request for Hearing 
to Challenge Record 


















Fonn 2 



*Re'^uest Form 3 may be considered proper identification 
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Evaluation Instruments 

The following outline lists the affective survey Instruments presented 
in this section^ Unless otherwise indicated, all of the instruments 
may be reproduced free of charge and used as suggested In the test 
description. 

A P review of Coming Attractions 

I. Student's Self-Report Inventories 

A. Elementary level 

1, The Hay I Feel Self-Esteem Inventory, Grades K-3 

I. Children's Self-Esteem Inventory, Grades 4-8 

3. Elementary ClassrooiB Learning Environment Inventory, 
Grades K-6 

4. Attitudes Toward School and Climate, Grades K-3 

5, Attitudes Toward School, Grades 4-7 

6. Estes Reading Attitude Inventory, Grades 3-12 

7, Oklahoma Scale for Grades 4-7 

Your Feelings about School 

Your Feelings about Yourself 

Your Feelings about Yourself and Others 

B, Secondary Level 

8, Oklahoma City Secondary Self-Esteem Inventory, 
Grades 8-12 

9, Secondary Classroom Learning Environment Inventory, 
Grades 8-12 

10. Estes Reading Attitude Inventory, Grades 3-12 (same 
as above) 

II, Oklahoma Scale for Grades 8-12 (same as above) 

II. Teacher and Administrator Inventories 

12. Hoyle Learning Climate Inventory, Teacher Form 

13. Hoyle Learning Climate Inventory, Administrator Form 

14. Wright Job Satisfaction Inventory 

15. Affective Environment Inventory for Teachers 

16. Values Clarification Questionnaire 

HI. General Inventories for Teacher, Student, Parents, Administrators, 
etc. 

17. C,F. Kettering School Climate Profile 

18. Group Roles, Positive and Negative 

19. Majority-Minority Opinionnaire 

IV. Teacher Reporting on Students 

20. Classroom Behavior Inventory 

The Way I Feel Inventory 
SOURCE; Research Department, Oklahoma City Public Schools 



PURPOSE: This instrument is designed to reflect how the student 
feels about himself, his friends, and his school. 

GRADES: K-3 

ADMIfllSTRATIOH: The instrument is administered individually, The 
teacher reads each statement aloud twice and records student 
responses on the separate student profile sheet. Teacher's Manual 
with full institutions for administration can be obtained by writing 
the Research Department, Oklahoma City Public Schools. 

SCORING: Responses ere hand scored directly on the student's profile 
sheet, The twenty items hava a maximum value of five points each, 
making 100 the maximum score for the inventory, 

NORMS: 

NORMS FOR THE WAY I FEEL SELF-ESTEEM INVENTORY 
1973-1974 



Raw Score 


. z 


Stile* 


Raw Score 


z 


i;tile* 


100 


2.27 


99 


77 


- .10 


46 


99 


2.16 


98 


76 


■ .21 


42 


98 


2.06 


98 


75 


- .31 


38 


9J 


1.96 


97 


74 


■ .41 


34 


96 


1.86 


97 


73 


- .52 


30 


95 


1.75 


96 


72 


- .62 


27 


94 


1.65 


95 


71 


■ .72 


24 


93 


1.55 


94 


70 


■ .82 


21 


92 


1.44 


93 


69 


- .93 


18 


91 


1.34 


91 


68 


-1.03 


15 


90 


1.24 


89 


67 


■1.13 


13 


89 


1.13 


87 


66 


■1.24 


11 


88 


1.03 


85 


65 


■1,34 


9 


87 


.93 


82 


64 


-1.44 


7 


86 


.82 


79 


63 


■1.55 


6 


85 


.72 


76 


62 


-1.65 


5 


84 


.62 


73 


61 


-1.75 


4 


83 


.52 


70 


50 


-l.b6 


3 


82 


.41 


66 


• 59 


-1.86 


3 


81 


.31 


62 


58 


-2.06 


2 


80 


.21 


58 


57 


•2.16 


2 


7S 


.10 


54 


56 


-2.27 


1 


78 


,U0 


50 









Mid Mile rank (average) - 78 Standard Deviation = 9. 7 



♦Percentile rank of a score gives the percentage of students who 
scored lower than the given score, 

SUGGESTED USES: This inventory is especially useful when 
administered before and after the learning experience to 
detennine growth. 
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Children's Self-Estean In ventor; 



SOURCE: Research Departot, Oklahana City Public Schools, 

PURPOSE; To have the student assess his self-esteeni as related 
to general self-concept, interpersonal relationships,, and school 
success. 

GRADES: The test was nonned for students in grades 4-8. It is 
not recofiTiiended for students in other grades unless (1) their 
reading level matches that of the test, and (2) their psychological 
development matches that of the test. 

ADMINISTRATIOfJ: Tnis test was designed and nomed for groups of 
5-30; taking it in a group makes the student feel less conspicuous. 
If there are words that a student cannot understand, there are 
alternate words and phrases printed in parentheses on the test 
form. The teacher can substitute other words when needed, but this 
should not be a caimon practice. 

if there are members of the group who cannot read well' enough to 
coniplete the form alone, the teacher may elect to read each item 
aloud twice to the entire group as the students read the items to 
themselves. 

The purpose and directions should be read aloud to the students, 
and the person administering the test should explain how the 
results will be used. 

SCORING: A scoring key is provided; a raw score total of 40 is 
possible. An item analysis is also included, inakinq it possible 
to score each of the three subtests separately: (1) general self- 
esteem, (2) others, and (3) school. 

MS: Percentile norms are provided. The oiidpercentile score 
was 27.0; the standard deviation, 5.67. Test-retest reliability 
was 0.88 over a five-week period for 478 fifth graders. 

To support the validity of the instrument for mutual support of 
cognitive outcomes in education, a VARIMAX factor analysis was 
conducted. Word Knowledge and Reading Comprehension subscales 
of the HAT correlated significantly with the self-esteen factor at 
the .01 level of confidence, The significant loadings are as 
follows: 

Subtest S elf-Esteem Factor Loadings 

Word Knowledge ^643 
Reading Comprehension ^ .477 

Children's Self-Estean Inventory " .932 

INTERPRETATION: A group of students or an individual can be com- 
pared to the norms of this test as the result of a single testing 
session. Pre-post test results can also be used to study self- 
esteem growth in a group of students. It is reconmended that raw 
scores be used in most statistical tests rather than the percentile 
scores, 



NORMS FOR CHILDREN'S SELF-ESTEEM INVENTORY 



Raw Score z Uile* Raw Score z ^tile* 



45 


3.17 


99 


22 


- .88 


44 


3.00 


99 


21 


-1.06 


43 


2.82 


99 


20 


-1.23 


42 


2.65 


99 


19 


-1.41 


41 


2.47 


99 


18 


-1.59 


40 


2.29 


99 


17 ■ 


■1.76 


39 


2.12 


98 


16 


-1.94 


38 


1.94 


97 


15 


-2.12 


37 


1.76 


96 


14 


-2.29 


36 


1.59 


94 


13 


-2.47 


35 


1.41 


92 • 


12 


-2.55 


34 


1.23 


39 


11 


-2.82 


33 


1.06 


86 


10 


-2.99 


32 


.88 


81 


9 


-3.17 


31 


.71 


76 


8 


-3.35 


30 


.53 


70 


7 


-3.53 


29 


.35 


64 


6 


-3.70 


28 


.18 


57 


5 


-3.88 


27 


.00 


50 


4 


-3.88 


26 


■ .18 


43 


3 


-3.88 


25 


- .35 


36 


2 


■3.88 


24 


■ .53 


30 


1 


■3.88 


23 


- .71 


24 







Hid 3!tile rank (average) = 27,0 Standard Deviation = 5.67 

* Directions for Actninistering the Children's Self-Esteem inventory 
Directions to teachers: 

1. Read the instructions to the students. Emphasize that there are 
no right or wrong answers; we just want to know how they usually 
feel about themselves, their friends, and school. 

L Read each item out loud twice while students read to themselves 
and respond "Like Me" or "Unlike He." 

3. When reading the questions, the teacher does not have to read 
what is in the parentheses. She can substitute a better phrase 
or wo"d if the students do not understand the meaning of any 
words on the inventory. 

4. Teachers should not try to provide the appropriate responses 
for students by using voice inflection. Read all items with 
the same emotional levei in cue ^i^oice. 

5. A key is provided to obtain students' scores from 0-40. 
Percentile norms are also available to detenr.ine how a student 
or class compares with the nomiing group of 2nd and 5th graders, 
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CHILDREfrSSELF-ESTEEH INVENTORY 

mwm ciTy public schools 



School 



LIKE 
HE 



UNLIKE 
ME 



Teacher 



Grade 



Sex 



_Date_ 
Race 



INSTRUCTIOijS: If the statefiient describes how you usually feel, put 
a check (/) in the column "LIKE ME." If the statement does not 
describe how you usually feel, put a check (v) in the column "UN- 
LIKE HE,' There are no right answers. Words or phrases in 
parentheses add meaning to the statement. 



L 
I 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 



LIKE 
ME 



UNLIKE 
ME 



spend a lot qf time daydreaming, 
'm Pretty sure of myself. 

would rather be myself than anyone else, 
'n easy to like. 

enjoy talking in front of the class. 

wish I were younger. 

There are many things about myself that I 
would change if I could. 

can make up my mind without too much 
trouble. 

'm a lot of fun to be with. 

'id happy with (proud of) my school work. 

omeone usually has to tell me what to do. 

can adjust to (get used to) new things 
easily. 

seldom do things that 1 am sorry for later. 

have many friends my own age. 

do the best work that I can in class. 

don't give in easily when I think I'm 
right. 

can take care of myself, 
m usually happy. 

would rather play with children younger 
than I an. 



20. I don't like to be called on in class. 
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21. I have reasonfi for the things that I do. 

22. Things are all mixed up in my life, 

23. I can make up my mnd and stick to it, ^ 

24. Kids like my ideas. 

25. I'm not doing as well in school as I'd like. 

26. I really like being a boy (or girl). 

27. I'm not ashamed of what I am. 

28. I like the way I look. 

29. I like being with other people. 

30. I seldom feel upset (uneasy) in school. 

31. If I have sofne'thlng to say, I say it. 

32. I don't care what happens to me. 

33. I think I'm doing O.K. 

34. Kids pick on me. 

35. Hy teacher likes me, 

35, I really get upset when I'm fussed at 

(scolded). 

37, Things usually don't bother (upset) me 

for very long. 

38, I can be trusted. 

39. Other people are liked better than I am. 

40. Hy school work makes me feel discouraged 

(hopeless,) 

I. Terminal Objective - The student demonstrates behaviors which 
indicate regard of himself as a person of worth and value. 

Key; - - Correct answer: Unlike Me 
+ ' Correct answer: Like Me 

A. Objective: Chooses own courses of action (adequacy) 

-11, Someone usually has to tell me what to do. 

+13. I seldom do things that I am sorry for later. 

+23. I can make up my mind and stick to it. 

•32. I don't care what happens to me. 

B. Objective; Selects and defends a position 

+ 2. I'm pretty sure of myself. 

+ 8. I can make up my mind without too much trouble. 

+16. I don't give in easily when I think I'm right. 

+21. I have reasons for the things that I do. 

+31. If I have something to say, I say it. 
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C. Objective: Accepts his perception of himself in general 

- 1, I spend a lot of l\m daydreaming. 

+ 3, I would rather be myself than anyone else, 
' - 6, I wish I were younger, 

- 7, There are many things about inyself that I would 

change if I could, 

+12, I can adjust to (get used to) new things easily, 

+17, I can take care of myself, 

+18, I'm usually happy, 

-22. Things are all mixed up in my life, 

+24, K1ds like my ideas, 

+25. I really like being a boy (or girl.) 

+27. I'm not ashamed of what I am, 

+28, I like the way that I look, 

+33, I think I'm doing O.K, 

+37, Things usually don't bother (upset) oie for very long, 

+38. I can be trusted, 

D. Objective: Accepts failure and success 

; -36. I really get upset when I'm fussed at (scolded,) 

II. Tenninal Objective ■ The student assumes a positive role in 
interpersonal relationships, 

A. Objective: Understand and accept one another (peers) 

+ 4. Tm easy to like, 

+ 9, I'm a lot of fun to be with, 

+14. I have many friends my own age. 

-19, I would rather play with children younger than I am, 

+29. 1 like being with other people. 

-34. Kids pick on me. 

+35. My teacher likes me. 

-39, Other people are liked better than I am. 

B, Objective: Assumes various roles in goal-oriented groups, 

III. Terminal Objective - The student demonstrates behaviors which 
indicate positive'adjustment to the school environment, 

A. Objective: Confidence in front of others 

+ 5, I enjoy talking in front of the class, 
-20. I don't like to be called on in class, 
+30, I seldom feel upset (uneasy) in school, 

B. Objective: Pride in school work 

+10. I'm happy with (proud of) my saiool work. 

C. Objective: Achieves at highest level possible. 

+15. 1 do the best work that I can in class. 

+25. I'm not doing as well in school as I'd like, 

■40. Hy school work makes me feel discouraged (hopeless). 



Elenientary Classroom Learning Environment Inventory 

By Gary J. Anderson and Herbert J. Walburg, 1968, Revised 1959 by 
Ronald E, Cayne 

SOURCE: Research Department, Oklahoma City Public Schools 

PURPOSE: This self-report instrument measures a student's percep- 
tion of the learning environmeiit In his/her classrooni, Six factors 
are measured: (1) Satisfaction, (2) Competition, (3) Friction, 
(4) Cohesiveness, (5) Difficulty, and (6) Environments. 

AGES: Ages 5-10, Grades K-5 

I. . . 

ADMIfJISTRATlON: This instrument may be used Individually or with 
a small group. Items may be read aloud for students who are unable 
to read. The administrator should work through the example item 
with the group, making sure that all students understand the pro- 
cedure to be followed. Estimated time for administration is 30 
minutes, 

SCORING: A raw score may be obtained by counting tk correct 
responses. The correct response to all items is yes, and there 
are 42 items, 

NORHS: None available, 

INTERPRETATIONS: The instrument should prove useful in providing 
teachers with a profile of student perceptions on each of the 
factors measured. If many students share the same perception, the 
teacher will need to examine teaching practices for cause-effect 
relationships. 

ELEMENTARY LEARNING ENVIRONHENT INVENTORY 
OKLAHOMA CITY POBLIC SCHOOLS 

DIRECTIONS: This is not a test, The questions inside are to find 
out what your class is like. fJTease answer all the questions. 

Each sentence is meant to describe your class. If you agree with 
the sentence, answer If you don't agree with the sentence, 
answer no. 

First, look at your answer card and note that it is numbered 1-40 
on each side. Begin with question 1, PART ONE, and place all your 
answers on this card. After answering questions 1-40 in PART ONE, 
turn the card over and answer questions 41-43 under PART TWO. The 
answer to question 41 will be answered as question h PART TWO, 



Exampje 

1. Most children in the class are good friends. 



Yes Ho 

0 0 0 



If you think that most children in the class are good Yes No 
friendSi answer yes by filling in the first bubble: I 0 



0 0 
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yes No 

If you do ml think that most children in the class 0 10 0 
are good friends, answer no by filling in the second 
bubble: 

Leave the last two bubbles blank; fill in the 'Tst two bubbles 
only when answering jfes or No. Make no marks un this booklet, 

1. The pupils enjoy their schoolwork in my class. 

2. Our class has many good books to read. 

3. The same people always do the best work in our class. 

4. In our class the work is hard to do» 

5. Hy best friends are in my class, 

6. Some of the children in our class are oiean, 
h Host pupils are pleased with the class. 

8. Children often race to see who can finish first. 

9. Many children in the class play together after school. 

10. Many children must have help to do their work. 

11. I like to show the classroom to my friends and parents. 

12. Host children want their work to be better than their friends' 
work. 

13. There are many fun things to see in our class. 

14. Only the smart people can do the work in our class. 
15* In my class everybody is my friend. 

16. Most of the children in my class enjoy school. 

17. Some pupils don't like other pupils, 

18. Pupils work and play in many places in the room. 

19. In my class I like to work with others. 

20. Most children say the class is fun. 

21. Some people in my class are not my friends. 

22. Children have secrets with other children in the class. 

23. Children often find their work hard, 

24. Host children want to finish their work first. 

25. Some children don't like other children. 
2f. Host pupils are happy in the class. 

2?. All of the children know each other well. 

28. Pupils work with toys and games around the rm. 

29. Children seem to like the class. 

30. Certain pupils always want to have their own way, 

31. All pupils in my class are close friends. 
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32. In our class some pupils always want to do best. 

33. Our class has enough space to work and play. 

34. Many pupils In our class say that school is hard. 

35. Children in our class fight a lot. 

3fi. All of the pupils in my class like one another. 

3/. Some pupils always do better than the rest of the class. 

38. Classwork is hard to do, 

39. Certain pupils don't like what other pupils do. 

40. A few children in my class want to be first all of the time. 

41. The class is fun. 

42. There is room for me to work by myself or with others. 

1. Satisfaction 

1. The pupils enjoy their schoolwork in my class. 

7. Host pupils are pleased with the class. 

16. Host of the children in my class enjoy school. 

20. Most children say the class is fun. 

26. Host pupils are happy in class. 

29. Children seem to like the class. 
41. The class is fun. 

2. Competition 

3. The same people always do the best work in our class. 

8. Children often race to see who can finish first. 

12. Host children want their work to be better than their 
friends' work. 

24. Host children want to finish first. 

32. Ill m class some pupiis always want to go oest. 

40. A few children in my class want to be first all of the time. 

37. Some pupils always do better than the rest of the class. 

3. Friction 

6. Some of the children in our class are mean. 

17. Some pupils don't like other pupils. 

21. Some people in my class are not my friends. 

25. Some children don't like other children. 

30. Certain pupils always want to have their own way. 
35. Children in our class fight a lot. 

39. Certain pupils don't like what other pupils do. 

4. Cohesiveness 

5. Hy best friends are In my class. 

9. Many children in the class play together after school. 
15. In my class everybody is my friend. 

19. In my class I like to work with others. 

22. Children have secrets with other children in the class. 

27. All of the children know each other well. 
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31. All pupils in my class are close friends. 
36. All of the pupils in iny class like one another. 

5, Difficulty 

4. In our class the work is hard to do. 

10. Many children must have help to do their work. 

14. Only the sniart people can do the work in our class, 

23. Children often find their ';;ork hard. 

34. Many pupils in our class say that school is hard. 

38. Classwork is hard to do. 

5. Phj^sical Environmen t 

2. Our class has many good books to read. 

11. I like to show the classrooni to my friends and parents. 
13. There are many fun things to see in our class. 

18. Pupils work and play in fiiany places in the room. 

28. Pupils work with toys and games around the room. 

33. Our class has enough space to work and play. 

42. There is room for me to work by myself or with others. 

A ttitudes Toward Sch ool an d Classroom Climate 

SOUliCE; Downer's Grove School District, Illinois 

PURPOSE: To have priniary students assess the climate of the school 
and the teacher's classroom as related to such factors as satis- 
faction, interest, fairness, difficulty, and teacher kindness. 

GRADES: K-3. Hay be used with other groups when the reading 
level is appropriate. 

AdMIHISTRATION: The test is recomiiended for groups; Uking it 
makes the student feel more anonymous and less conspicuous. If 
there are members of the group who cannot read well enough to com- 
plete the form alone, the teacher may read each item aloud twice 
to the entire group as the students read tht items to themselves, 
The purpose and directions should be read aloud, and the person 
administering the test should explain how the results will be used. 

SCORING: There are tw': sections to this: Test I concerns school 
and the other concerns the teacher, A +20 in either section would 
indicate a very positive attitude while a -20 would indicate a 
very negative attitude. The "maybe' s" are scored 0, 

MS: None available. 

IflTERPRETATlONS: Pre-post results for groups of students in 
the school would be useful when improvement in school or teacher 
attitudes is desired by teachers, administrators, counselors > etc. 
Because the student does not give his name, individual scores can 
rot be obtained or used. 



ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOL AND TEACHEK 
PRItM LEVEL 



These are things that people say about school and teachers. If the 
sentence tells how you usually feel about your school or your teacher, 
circle "T" for true. If the sentence does not tell how you usually 
feel about your school or your teacher, circle "F" for false, If you 
are not sure how you feel, circle T for maybe. 



T 


F 


M 


1. 


1 like school. 


T 


F 


H 


2. 


Hy teacher does not like me. 


T 


F 


M 


3. 


Hy teacher is kind. 


T 


F 


M 


4. 


I learn many things at school. 


1 


r 


M 


5. 


I do not like school* 






H 


5. 


My teacher has a loud voice. 


1 




M 


7. 


I would rath^'T be at school than at home 




P 


H 


8. 


I do good work in school. 




P 


H 


9. 


My teacher is mean. 




P 


M 


10. 


I am not happy at school. 




P 


H 


11. 


Hv tfifirhpr dop^ not know anvthina. 

MT wVtUvlld VIUCJ null iMIVTI UlljyIllllH* 




P 


M 


12. 


I do interestino thinas at school. 




P 


H 


13. 


Hv teacher is fair with us. 




P 


H 


14. 


School is borino. 




P 


H 


15. 


My teacher looks happy. 




P 


M 


16. 


My teacher is helpful. 




P 


H 


17. 


School is not fun. 




p 


H 


18. 


There are too many rules at school. 




p 


M 


19. 


Hy teacher always wants me to do hard work. 




P 


M 


20. 


I am hannv at srhool . 






H 


21, 


Hy teacher has a ni'":; voice. 






M 


22. 


I don't learn anythincj at school. 






M 


23. 


My teacher likes school. 






M 


24. 


School is fun. 






H 


25, 


My teacher is unfair with us. 






H 


26. 


There are only a few rules at school. 






H 


27. 


Hy teacher likes me. 






H 


28. 


I would rather be at home than in school. 






H 


29. 


Hy teacher looks unhappy. 






H 


30. 


I do poor work in school. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6, 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16, 
17. 
18. 
19, 
20. 
21. 
22, 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 



31. I like the things we do in school, 

32. My teacher is fair with us. 

33. Hy teacher thinks I am dumb, 

34. Hy teacher is not helpfui. 

35. I do not like to work in school. 

36. Hy teacher knows many things. 

37. [ do not like the things we do in school , 

38. Hy teacher wants us to have fun learning. 
3'' I like to work in school. 



School 



Teacher 



H 40. My teacher thinks that I can do many things well 



School 



Pes 



tive 



-1 

Negative 
F 

F 

T 

F 
F 

T 

F 

T 

T 

T 

F 
T 
F 
F 



Teacher 



+1 -1 

Positive Negative 

F 



34. 
35. 
36. 
37, 
38, 
39. 
40. 



+1 

Positive 

F 
F 

T 



Negative 

T 
T 
F 



+1 

Positive 
F 

T 

T 

T 



-1 

negative 
T 

F 

F 

F 



Attitudes Toward School 



SOUI^CE: Downer's Grove School District, Illinois 

PURPOSE: The students assess the climate of the school as related 
to such factors as satisfaction with classes, interest, rules, 
difficulty, subjects taught, etc. 

GRADES: Hay be used in grades 4-7 or at other levels when reading 
level is appropriate. 



It is recommended that this instrument be administered 
to groups and not to, individuals; taking it in a group makes the 
student feel more anonymous and less conspicuous. If some students 
cannot read well enough, the items may be read aloud twice while the 
students read them to themselves. The purpose and directions should 
be read to the students, and the person a(ininistering the test should 
explain how the results will be used. 

SCORING: Items 1-13 are scored pointr for each as marked in the 
circles. These items are to try to i^',vl;(ir(iiine the student's general 
attitude toward school. 

Items 14-38 are scored points for each answer as marked in the circles 
after each statement. The points are also recorded as to whether they 
were in the A group or Ine B group. If a student or group has a 
high percentage of their points on 14-38 in the A group, they appear 
to favor a structured, more traditional situation in school. If the 
student or group has a high percentage of points in th" B group, they 
appear to favor a relatively unstructured liberal situation in school, 

NORMS: None available. 

INTERPRETATIONS; Pre-post test results for groups of students in the 
school would be useful when improvement in school attitude is desired 
by administrators, teachers, counselors, etc. The results of 
individual students cannot be obtained if the present form of the test 
is used because the name of the student is not recorded, 
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lIlTtRMEDlATt ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL 

The purpose of this survey is to find out how groups of students 
feel about school, Do not put your name on the survey. Be as 
lionest as you can. This survey is confidential and in no way affects 
mr school Grades. 

i rifctions : Read the statements below, [f you agree with the 
statement, put an X in the circle under STRONGLY AGREE after the 
stateiDent, If you agree somewhat put an 1 in the circle under 
AGREE SOI-IEliHAT. If you disagree iJvLtle with the stateinent out 
an X in the circle under DISAGREE SOMEWHAT. If you disagree with 
the stateffient put an I in the circle under STROilGLY DISAGREE. 
Be sure to md an answer for each statement. 



16. 



1/. 
18. 



19, 



20. 



Strongly Agree 
Agree Somewhat 





oil ong ly 


Mgree 


Disagree 


Strongly 


n 1 

21, 




ngree 


Somewhat 


Somewhat 


Disagree 




1. 


School is fun, (4) 


(3) 


(2) 


(1) 


22. 


2. 


School is dull and (1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


23. 




boring. 


3. 


The best part of going (1) 


(2) 


(3! 


(4) 






to school is recess. 








24. 


4. 


The subjects in school (4) 


(3) 


(2) 


(1) 


5. 


are interesting to me. 










Teachers are boring. (1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


25. 


6. 


School should be in 5es-(l) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


7. 


sion only 4 days a week. 




During the sufiwer vaca- (4) 


(3) 


(2) 


(1) 






tion I get bored and wish 






1 were back in school 










again, 








27. 


8, 


Very few of my teachers (1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 




iiavc ucen iiiiercjiing. 








9. 


Students listen to what (1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


28, 




a teacher says and do not 




care what he/she does. 








29. 


10. 


Hy friends like school (4) 


(3) 


(2) 


(1) 


11. 


There should be time in (4) 


(3) 


(2) 


(1) 


30. 




school for teachers and 




students to get together 








31, 




to discuss problems. 








12. 


School iias helped me a [4) 


(3) 


(2) 


(1) 






lot. 




32, 


13. 


It doesn't .-atter what (4) 


;3) 


(2) 


(1) 




a teacher says, it is 










rtnat he/sne does that is 












most important. 








33, 


14. 


Students w.ho Lreak (2) - A 


- (1) 


(1) - B 


- (2) 




school rules on purpose 


34, 




should be kicked out. 








15, 


rthen students wear (2) - A 


- (1) 


(1)-B 


- (2) 






slopoy casjal clothes to 






school, tney can't study 










n 


as well. 











Students should be 
able to wear anything 
they want to school. 
School rules are not (2) - B - 
necessary. 

More interesting sub- (2) - B - 
jects should be 
offered in school 
than the ones we have now. 
I think ic would be (2) - B - 
best if students could 
pick their own teachers. 
Teachers should be (2) - A - 
strict in class. 

Each class should make (2) - B - 

up its own rules. 

Teachers should not be (2) - B - 

strict in school 

Students should be able(2) - B - 

to talk informally with 

teachers after school. 

You never learn any- (2) - A - 

thing from teachers 

that are fun< 

A subject that is fun (2) - A - 
and easy to learn is 
not as good for you as 
a hard one. 

You learn the oiost from(2) - A - 
teachers that are easy. 
Students do not learn (2) - B - 
from teachers that are 
strict. 

A school must have (2) - A - 
rules. 

Students and teachers (2) - B - 
should make school rules. 
Only students should (2) - B - 
set the rules for school. 
Teachers should he able(2) - B - 
to wear anything they want 
to school 

The school should teach(2) - B - 
about current social 
problenis (race, war, 
pollution, etc. 

Students should follow (2) - A - 
school rules. 

Students should be able(2) - L - 
to go to school if they 
feel like it, not because 
they have to. 



Disagree Strongly 
Somewhat Disagree 

B- (2) 



-A" (2) 

(2) 

-A^ (2) 

■li- (2) 

-A^ (2) 

■A- (2) 

-A- (2) 

■B- (2) 

^B- [2) 

-B^ (2) 

-A- (2) 

•B^ (2) 

"A- (2) 

-A^ (2) 

-A- (2) 

-A- (2) 

-B- (2) 

-C- (2) 
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strongly Agree Disagree Strongly 
Agree Somewhat Soifiewhat Disagree 

35. Field trips are fun, (2) - C - (1) (l) - L - (2) 
but they do not help me 

learn very much, 

36. There should be time in(2) ^ L - (1) (1) - C - (2) 
school for students to 

get together to discuss 
problems, 

37. School does not offer (2) - L - (1) (l) - C ^ (2) 
enough subjects, 

38. The principal and (2) - C ■ (1) (l) - L - (2) 
teacher should say what 

the rules are. 

Estes Reading Attitude Inventory 

AUTHOR: Thomas H. Estes> Director of the HcGuffy Reading Center, 
University of Virginia 

SOURCE: Research Department, Oklahonia City Public Schools 

PURPOSE: This instrument is designed to measure how a student feels 
about reading. 

GRADES: Grades 3-12. 

ADMINISTRATION: Designed as a group test, this instruinent is 
recoimiended for pre-post testing (October-Nay). The teacher can 
note changes in attitudes toward reading by subtracting the score 
of the pretest from that of the post test. 

Students should be assured that their responses will not affect 
their grades. 

Some statements are positive; some are negative. Responses to 
these statements differ in value. To agree with a negative state- 
nient reflects a negative attitude; to agree with a positive state- 
ment reflects a positive attitude. The following response value 
scale allows teachers to evaluate student responses. 

Response Values 

Items: A B C D E 

The negative items: 

Nos. 1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 16, 

17. 20 12 3 4 f 

The positive items: 

Nos. 2, 5, 7, 10, 14, 15, 18, 19 5 4 3 2 1 
Response values to assign to each possible response to each item. 

The student's total score is a quantitative reflection of his 
attitude toward reading. 



mc 



Grades 3-6 
Grades 7-12 



Name 



SCORE RANGES 

Below Average Average Above Average 

Up to 90 91-121 122 and Higher 

Up to 80 81-114 115 and Higher 

READING ATTITUDE INVENTORY 
Date 



Directions : Following each stateriient, place the corresponding letter 
from the key which indicates how you really , honest!}/ feel about 
each statement. This is not graded. 

Key_: A - Strongly Agree 
B - Agree 
C ■ Undecided 
D - Disagree 
E - Strongly Disagree 

1. Reading is for learning ;;ut not for enjoyment. 

2. Honey spent on books is money well -spent. 

3. There is nothing to be gained from reading books. 

4. Books are a bore. 

5. Reading is a good way to spend spare time. 

6. Sharing books in class is a waste of time. 

7. Reading turns me on. 

8. Reading is only for grade-grubbers. 

9. Books aren't usually good enough to finish. 

10. Reading is rewarding to me. 

IL Reading becomes boring after about an hour. 

12. Most books are too long and dull. 

13. Free reading doesn't teach anything, 

14. There should be more time for free reading during the school day. 

15. There are many books which I hope to read. 

16. Books should not be read except for class requirements. 

17. Reading is something I can do without. 

18. A certain amount of summer vacation should be set aside for reading. 

19. Books make good presents. 

20. Reading is dull. 

Oklahoma Scale for Grades 4-7 

SOURCE: Research Department, Oklahoma City Public Schools 

PURPOSE: Scale 1 : Your Feelings About School is composed of two 
subscales: feelings about yourself as a student and feelings about 
school. 

Scal^_2 : You_r Feelings About Yourself is designed to assess the 
student's self-concept and feelings of dignity, worth, and independence. 
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S cale 3 : Your Feelin gs Aboij t Yourself a nd Others is designed to^ 
assess attitudes of elenuntary and secondary students toward their 
own social and interpersonal relationshi;.'S. 

GRADES: Hay be used in grades 4-12. Students with ree-iing problems 
may need assistance. 

ADMINISTRATION: This group test may be administered to classes of 
regular size. It is also appropriate for larger groups. 

SCORIMG: Students record answers on an answer sheet which may be 
hand scored with a key or machine scored. 

ilORM?: Percentile ranks are available for school size and ethnic 
groups, 

lflT[RPRETATI'?'-: Students who score high on the scales have a 
positive attiC»iiie toward themselves and others. They are likely 
to feel comfortible working and interacting with other students. 

YOUR FEELINGS ABOIJT SCIIpOL 

Following each statement, place the corresponding letter from 
the key which best shows how much you agree or disagree with the 
statement. 

Key^: A - Strongly agree 
B - Agree 

C - Agree as much as disagree 
D - Disagree 
E - Strongly disagree 

1. I like scrool. 

2. I wish I cioii't have to go tr :.cp^O, 

3. Time spent in school is time ^tisl^ i. 

4. ilothing is more iinporte^^t to Utt ' -n doing well in school. 

5. I hate nonework and othi.r extra wo:!:. 

6. I don't care how well I do in school. 

7. I enjoy working on most of my school projects. 
^'3. Ilost of the things i learn in school are important. 

9. It's, fun to be at sckw^ 

10. Ilothing you learn j sciiool is very important. 

11. 1 would rather d', anything than study. 

12. School won't help me with what I i^ant to do in life. 

13. School is 'iall and boring. 

14. Most of ny school work is a waste of tine. 

15. I would rather have a job than go to school. 
15. Doing well in school is important to me. 

17. I do only as ruch work as 1 need to to get by in school. 

18. You can't expect to get an^-where in life if you don't do 
well in school. 

19. The things we learn in school are interesting. 

20. There is nothing I would rather do than go to school. 

21. The only interesting thing in school is my friends. 
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YOUR FEELHiGS ABOUT YOURSELF AS A STUDENT 

Following each statement, place the corresponding letter from the 
key thv ' ^st shows how much you feel each of the statements is 
likev 

k^, A - Very much like me 
B - Quite a bit like me 
C - Somewhat like me 
D - Not much like me 
E - Not at all like me 

22. I am a good student. 

23. I do most things well. 

24. My study periods are usually well spent, 

25. I get bored easily with most things I start. 

26. I m a hard worker. 

27. I need .help with most of my school work. 

28. I like to do a good job on anything I start. 

29. I have trouble making myself study when I know I should. 

30. I don't know how to study, 

31. I give up quickly if I don't understand something. 

32. I do as well in school as my teacher expects me to. 

33. I am not interested in many things we do in school. 

34. I usually plan my work well in school. 

35. I try to be careful about my work. 

36. I can't work on one thing for very long. 

37. My school work is too hard for me, 

38. When I start something I stay with it until I finish it. 

39. I am proud of the way I do my work, 

40. I feel that I am doing well in school. 

YOUR FEELINGS ABOUT YOURSELF 

Following each statement, place the corresponding letter from the 
key that best shows how much you feel each of the statements is 
Mke you. 

U^, A - Very much like fiie 
B - Quite a bit like me 
C - Somewhat like me 
0 - Not much like me 
E - Not at all like me 

41. Sometimes I am too careless. 

42. I can do most things well. 

43. I feel 1 am just as important as anyone else. 

44. I have trouble deciding what is right. 

45. I am pri'ty sure of myself. 

45. There are a lot of things abou' ^self I would change if 1 
could. 

47. I become discouraged rather easily. 

48. I am good at figuring things out for myself. 

49. I like myself the way I am. 
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.MM, mx 



30 

89 

31 



A. i)i)j«tfy«; Cho«?', owit teiiri« of atlion 

I. I da') uiuj))/ make up my Mind 70 
about iOfi^tMng without atkin^ 
avofie firU. 
10. ymn miWi us to tell n 



luaiiif 
>"hat to da. (») 



33 
49 
II 



19> I ieldift do things lHai I ai 

iorry for latwr. 
th \ don't tare xhat happen; to 

(80. (') 

33. I mnit ypflry wlod and 5Hcl; 69 
te It. 

)% \m m mi thliigi that I )] 
\\k td do. but I usually 
(JO alort^ t»tih what olh^rj want. (•) 

3. Objectives Selectnnd defefidi a potlKon 

I I don't^lve In Milly Nh«n 1 fi/ 
Ihink r«i rl(]ht. 



0 



98 



.10, 

If I lidyy ■.(/(/tlilii'j to viy, I !)5 40 
it. 

I lIMi to <kh.)[nwi \i\m. 6/ j3 
M. I iitin^ I cifi h(!]\\ !r) tii,ifif)(! /O :iO 

. ■ Air:M(.l', fii', jtcrtiipllijfi of |||||is,tj|f In (jflpcfj) 

! 1 lOtll'l Mlhrr In; 'iiyMlIf tfl-Kl -111/' H'l U 
i|tii) If I'll' I 

t '.Jti (;ar>H)l ttiyidll, )^ ij 
?|. th':ro are nvifiy tfilfl<ji riboijt ^y^elf // 

M I w(](jI(J (!i,in.je tf I could. (-) 

(.'I I can \ip ir\i',im\, 1)2 8 

Yj. I i*ivh I '.^rjre youn'jei- (older), (-) 5/ 4} 

40, 1 Iriifik I'ffi (]r;ln(j (j.K, 80 . 20 
4 J. I'll) not ')iti,ii!;i"J of nhjt I 89 1| 

i t rcilly ,ip',pt when I fill! at dl ,19 
■jnjfihirH), (') 

1), I ddft't Nil.' J iil'j dpjl out of flb 15 
[i?iii<) rl<]ht. 

<7, I Um iiy tt:|',t,ilr,(>5, 'JO ID 

JO, Mfipfi I'm wroftrj, I like for people 04 le 

to tell me, 
JO, mn nice ihln'js fidppen tone, U 25 

i'l yfily 'jQCid luck and nothing I 

did to deu'fve It. (*) 

41. Hhe(ib«d tMn-ji happen low, It 15 a5 
li yVHily vz-cone ehe's fdull, (-) 

if^I'iiii litittftVE: ffic Uudenl disufloi 4 poiltl^c role 

Ct.'caiie; l^'ofslird and jctepl t)i^o bother (pecri) 

t'^ eny to U 18 

i*. >ople lh«! i*y (jfas. j) 4; 

/'j. f«Oi)t*» often fj^bifrdij or hufl 34 66 

■^c- '•) 

1 i^ {') 



■J?. ! •••■lie m/ "< k'-ii', ny owl) d^e, fi4 ]§ 

^■1, I iHe tc!i,^ hit;, il 9 

; t^/ to be friendi with iiothcr // 23 
rer-.i/R e^.-fi If he tin't ff!endl/ to 



L Objective: hmm w\m coles In ijoal-orieiittd yroups 

9- I like to be the leader In ,i|l /j 

activities, (•) 
IBi Getting dlonn with others I5 wore 'JZ fl 

lci|iartflf)l to (lie than alwys boln'j 

fii'it. 

(.'(). I like lo «hare lead^rihlp re4|)on«U0 20 

5lbllttles with others. 
K\ I wiuld rather md with oftly ny 45 55 

i;l«U' friends In Hhool sitllvUies, (•) 
JO. I can seldom make other people do 50 59 

the thin0 I want them to do, (.) 

III. IEHHIWL OBJECflVt; Oenonstratcs behaviors which Indicate 
positive adjuitwcnt to the school envlroirtenl 

Objective; Confidence In front of others 

5. I enjoy UUIng In front of the 17 83 
the class. 

H. 1 don't like to be called on in 60 40 
class. (•) 

0. Objective! Prlds In school work 

6. I my school work to make 45 5L 
W6 that It Is neat and correct. 

15. I'lti proud of my school work. 63 37 
23, I'd be pleased to have exairples 43 57 

of pty classwork displayed dyring 

open house. 

c. Objective! Achieves at highest level possible 

/. I do the best work that I can In 85 IS 
class. 

U. Vn not dolni) as well In school 59 31 
as rd like. 

2^. Hy school work makes me fee) 36 £4 

discfluragsd. 

Secondary Classroom Uarnln<}invlronn;ent Inventory 

"ijt»'0«; Gary J. Anderson and Herbert Walberg, Hovhod 19M by 
'^M khr.ce, CMahcnj City ^'gbllc Schools 

Mil'. Research Departjnent, Oklahoma City Public Schools 

PliliP05t: fhis self-report instwent Measures a student's perception 
of the learninf) cnvlroment In the classroom, rourieen factors are 
reasurcfs^ |1) Cflheslveness, (2) Diversity. 3) FofinalUy, (4) favor- 
tisfl, (8) Cllqueness, (9) Jatlsfactlon, (10) Olsorganliatlon, 
(11) Olfflcully, (12) Apathy, (13) IXjwcrillc, and U) Cwpetltlve. 
nejs. 



1';:^* I 'I !')!■"> 'Mil: lit!' H!,lhji"rt(l i.ij^ j-,„J !ii.|jv!<!ij;l||y yi' wllli 

f P'ijiJ. ,'l!f". ■,1/ !" ((.'•i^l (iliwil ',hhkni\ wfiij ;i,iYu 'litfiujii./ 
'iM'iifi'), ihp lf.",t S'jy t)i; (.oiiVidied, or .1 iepjr-ile jf)',wir '.hi'ul n^y 
k- 'K'rl'jMiJ. 'iludeiit'. Jfi' to Iduiitlly the iiwticr whlrji {»>;[ dflurlbo'i 
Ihf'li' IpvmI fit iifjrwf'iit wilt) Ihfj 'itjt'.n'fit'-,, t'ltlmjte'J tlni for 
I'ltiiliil'.tf.itlo/i I*. tO "ilfiutin, 

'U;l'IVi. A f',iH v.fim lijr <mUi luli'iylif Mjy lie ijIH<iI(Il"J by Idi'iitlfy 
Ki'j Ifi'i-.v it('ii!^ wMi,h |ijrt «( iijtii >,\i\,m](<, H/\i\mi% tar m\\ 
.il'V.ili) I', /(I. A rjw '.Mift' fuf ttiP lOtjl iwlfun'it H (iljl^liicil 
0/ til"; v.dri". 'if .ill •,t(tr,u)l0'. t')t(:(!()t "IHaiofi," fhi; 
■..gi-riil Mill ■|Hat''fi' vit'SLilv I', ihiifi <,ul)lr.n.tiM Hi).-! Iho'lul.il 
'iip ..ilh.i -.niloi. M,|, t,i,|ii .[;|||, ^'^0^ 

't.^i"'! ^lurie ,)v,|||.tl)lo. 

i'lIfJFFIfAflON. (f tfif irtUMMfit \; MiW'Ami on d [ire-Dust 
rad '.tores I'wy tiC am'mi for Impronwtit. iDdcher^, iwy 
■il'io trojMri' a profile i,iii(,h will surwri/e Uudent perception; of 
tfn.' kMt\\u'\ (,'fi^ironwnt fjctori. 

mmi i\k,'Mm m\% immm] \mmi 

wrmt of the follwltitj i\mVm W to find U M your 
I* like, rhH ii not a "teit." too are jilted to tjlve your 
.'it'e-it, frdfik opinion'. iM the cl^u which yon dm m 
^11 mm*, m jnonytt'oy,, ' ' ' 

in .jhinerln') mh queitlon fjo through the folloHlng stepi: 
1. »f)J'J the st-Jtenenl cdrclully. 

fhin^ -ihout how wpII the iUlwcnt deitri|)e5 your (,\m (the 
'jfle /oo jre now in), 

J. find thf! Icitnr if) tf]f, key ihjt torreiportdi with your 
o;ifti«ii of the itJtwpflt, jfH) pkte lite letter after the 
'.'jtrtitpnt. 

will i,,ivt; ,H'pn)jlr,itely 20 iKlhules U) C^plde the ?0 
'luiUioftS. 

A • )trofi(jly dl'*4'jree 

B ' 01 '..)<) W 

' ■ ^')rne 

i) • Ufoflfjly .((/rw 

1. Wior'i of the do fdvori for ofle another, 
i fhe cl«i hd'. iludefiti with mafiy differefii inieresti. 
. Student', ^wo bmi the rules are peiiall/ed. 

the icoki, imrjjfliiei, and cquiiwent students need or want arc 

cajijy jMllablf to them in the claisrofln, 



')i I'jiPt.ilii 5lydulilj hm w r(!?|!(jit fur olln'r ^,tudi'iil5i 

G: IIk? rloss km pj^lttl) nhfll it hdd l,y fjyt duliL'. 

/, the tit'tter 'students' •liiti^lluh'i .in' mmm\ \m syi'iiuthplir.iliy 

th.]fi thfj',c ijf till' jvi'rj'jo Hudents. 
I Certain students work only Kith their dose friends. 
I the students enjoy their tias'. Hork, 

10, There Jre Ion(j period? durlnq Khich the i\m dow nothlna. 

11, thowor^ of the c\m I5 difficult. 

II!, failure of the tla',5 to mvi ohjectlvM wjld myaii little to 

I fid I vidua I m\im, 
11, Cla'i5 detlsioii^ tend to he mtk by dll the Uudents, 
M, MoU Uudoiif. want their mi to be better IImo their friendj' 

work, 

I!), A Uudent hj-, the 0\im to -Jul lu know all other Hiudeiii', ki 
the cl,n5, 

16, Class iiiGiDtJers tend to pursue diffciont kinds of probltins. 

1?, The class has rules to guide Its attlvttles, 

IB, The students would be proud to show the classroom to a visitor. 

19. There are tensions aiwng certain groups of students thai lend 
to interfere with class activities. 

20, The objectives of the class are specific. 

^1. Only the good students are glvnn special projects. 
n, $m students refuse to mix with the rest of the class, 
23. Personal dissatisfaction wllfi the class is too small to be a 
problon 

2<, The wrk of the class is frequently Interrupted when mt> 

students have hothlny to do. 

Students are constantly thaltetiged. 
26. students don't care about the future of the class as a group. 
ih Decisions affecting the class mi ta be made dmocratlcally. 

28. "-.tudeiits cditibete to see who can do the best work. 

29. Hwibers of the class arc personal friends. 

30. The class divides Its efforts aiwng several purposes. 

31. Students are asked to follow slrltl rules. 

32. The room Is bright afid cwforiable. 

33. Certain students in the class are responsible for petty guarreU. 

34. Each student knows the goals of the course. 

35. The class Is controlled by the actions of a f« menbers wfio arc 
favored. 

3G, Soff* groups of students work together regardless of what the 

rest of the class 1$ doing. 
J7, the «iemb«rs look forward to to class meellngs. 

38. the class Is disorganized, 

39. Students In ihc class tend to find the work hard to do. 
«0. Hcffbers of the class don't care what the class does. 

^1. tdch mkr of the class has as much Influence as any other 
itKKiiber. 

A few of the class POdibers always try to do licller than the 
others. 

43. All students know each ether very well. 

44. The class Is working toward many different goals, 

45. there Is a recognl/ed right and wrong way of going about class 
activities. 

46. there arc displays around the rcioffl, 



0 



(9 



'1/. 'itniJfjlll', Jhi iyil',li|i;l'(Hl i||ii:iW|lf)tMllV(!i 

■Pi. flu; r,|,i',i miliar tuvxij \m <m}\ work It I5 rcijijiriji) tu Ju. 
ifiiik'iit5 who havf! ii.i.l. fii',tui'it;:> ijf liclti') dtstijilhie probltiir, 

V), CtTtjIn 'jroups of friiinds tend lo ',lt lo'jelher, 

M. AfU'r the cldv,, the have a '.onsfl of lathficllQH, 

% cl'iis mkn jro CDtifu^ed durlnij cl«5 (ticBUn'js. 
VI. Iho ^lilijfla stijdlH w\\i\m A pdrtlculdr <i|il(liidc w tlid (t.irt 

of fJn' itudciil'j, 
*A. vtyddflls fMvi! I mil) f.uiitcrii fuc ilifl 'diccess uf tlis 
'/i, WI1.1l the t,l<i'.'j <\m h delcraliiod by all Ihe -iludBfit^. 
'ift. 'it'idctiti fpH Iflit ml iinliii', tlicy conpcic i<t[|, tholf (,t,i',',- 
I lev 

y. hJi \tydiinl ktior, Hut ijihcr W(fib«fl of lliii dins by llii'li' 
first ti'WS. 

W. Oiffpront 5tudcnt\ /jry a ijrcjl dpjl rojirdlfi'j nhkii .Hpcct's 

ijf the cl')'.-; fhey m intcroUvd In, 
')!. /Ill (,|.)V.rfjniii procfdurc'j Jro woIlH'SlJbllShfid, 
'iO, fiicre i'. wou'jh rm lor (jotti Indlvldudl Jnd group work, 
61. There Is an undercurrent of feeling aiwng students thjt lendi 

to pull the cla^^ ap.jrt. 
hi. tich itudcnt In the rXm fi.15 j dear Idea of tlie clj^i loih, 
hi, Cerldin itudcnti ,ire fayored iwre than the mi, 
(A, Cfftaiii itydent^ stlc^ together In small groups, 
'j'j. stijJents are i-cll'ijtl',flpd with the wrk of the cKns, 
fi. fhe if^ethods uu'd in thK t\m are Illogical, 
'j/. v.if)y r^iyjci. In ^yy]|j difficulty doing the 

■I'lvanct") liorli of t^c clj'is. 
fjH. 'jtudenti have little wficern for the dally progres'i of tho 

clai^. 

6h All Uiident^ share cta^s responslbittttes equally, 
W, ffxjre I', ccrpetlllon In the class. 

I'^'illl^ljL^iliiri] wn Ua r n t nj t N I roniDint l»yentory_ 

I, r/ytif-vi/ffress 

I. Mwber'i of the class do favors for one another. 
15. A student has the cliance to got to know all other 

students In the cldss, 
I'i. Vi:er^ of the class arc personal fricn 's. 
41. ill students im each other very well. 
!)'. lich student kno*is the other «bcr$ of the class by 

their first n.im. 

/, ;)i«'r',Hy 

?, In? ::la'is la*, '.tyffots (<lth Nny different Interests. 
Vt, Cla'.s tend to pursun different kinds of problffi. 
JO, Ihe class divides iii efforts among several purposes, 
44. fne class Is worUng [mri many different goals. 
'A. r-lffi'rent students vary a great deal rogarding which 
aspects of the class they aro Interested In. 



1, Studtiits why hm^. the rulds m pmWM. 
17. Iho class Iki5 rules lo guide Us activities, 
31. Students are asked to follow strict rules, 
'15. fhere Is a rccognUed right and wrong way of going about 
class artlvltlcs. 

All cliissrooffl procHuros are woll-ostalillshed, 

4, Ij^i'l^JiJltent 

4. Thfi books, inaga/lncs, and students need or want 
are easily ,ival table to thi^ In the tiassrooitt, 

111. fhe students would by proud to show the tlassioon to a 
visitor, 

12. fhe m Is bright and coiiifortablo, 
46. fhcre arc displays around the room, 

60. There Is enough room for both Individual and group work. 

5, friction 

5. Certain students have no respect for other students. 

19. There are tensions among certain groups of students that 
tend to Interfere with class activities. 

33. Certain students In the class are responsible for petty 
quarrels . 

'17, Certain students are considered uncooperative, 

61, there Is an undercurrent of feeling aitiong students that 
tends lo pull the class apart. 

6, Coal Direction 

6. The class knows ewctly what It has to got done. 

20. The objectives of the class are specific. 

34. Each student knows the goals of the course. 

48. The class realizes exactly liWlRh work It Is required 
to do. 

U, Each stijdcnt In the class has a clear idea of the class 
goals. 

^ay orltlsni 

7. The better students' questions are more syittpalhelkally 
answerwl than those of the average students. 

21. Only the good students are given special projects. 

35. The class li controlled by the actions of a few itionbers 
who are favored. 

49. Students who have pas histories of being dlsc'c;'"? 
problems are diicrlnlnated against. 

63. Certain students are favored more than the rest. 

8. Cllfluenesj 

8. Certain students work only with their close friends. 
21 Some students refuse to mh with the rest of the class. 

36. Some groups of students work together regardless of what 
the rest of the class is doing. 
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tj !'»«?a!»f Uitmi tU^iii: 

U"? infill,* )&ifft)f,| thftiif, 

ifii*j»i§ i{\m mm)^ mmmm. m 

H tf. itCP* miff Mil jdij, &it''v4*j«t»:. ntffis^ni*^^, 

I. h 'Vi-,f*'' I Mi^wm ft iwjpa t'^i'i 



16-. f->*if!$il(i I UH^t^ aj!fi {) j^jiw*: 

M u mS^ ^u^^^s n\f m\ mi <A\ \tm ifi m 

1S= IB wriiflpile ifl tiwil^ifij jfl'iffiite ^f^m ^\im& la 
)l; 18 fmUm mim \m^\^ \mfi\%m' 

Wild % «f Ifll 

nUi ms mwm P f^tu fits ^mmk. 

{tii^tt&Di ljpHf*f*^ -ft^Wir Jll ||tHii«tW N <»)H?iUiW^ 

m mmm wwm 

mm\m hmm If ^ tiiiificiiMi :ifi pff^tut 

I) 



MltUf)/ l^j^^jlfl/ i'i{Hlll| 

v'^i'Vt'ii^t |fei^3fU*il hmn rf^fU*^{ 
I i ) I ^ r. ; 

,:"'nv-?a'-^t *?!4t!.e-( ''ojtntei^ 'st»-cNl/ tHiit^lij 
-.niTi*'t3f>l if^iftaflt trtcrlahl liifartatil 

1 <' J < 6 I 

I lfii)i)f!s«{ !si?f!*l?l Ipji^flifil 

'.mif^i*^ lflit,'v*iV 1<(*lK-ittfc1f 'itfiiii,!;/ fHtHiily 
■ui5!i|-|ii{.jfii |!fi|(jf{f^i{ [«iiiiiif'!;>f({ 5f:i(i:?fl.i)riJ. 

I ^ ' ^ i 6 I 

) ^ 4 1^ / 
■>fhp,i«f*» *?ijt,i.?l^ tfHU*t)y 

cMi-ii'.jfit lf*i:iifi(in, Mi^m \m*\m 
; i 4 ^ i ^ 

J- i'* .,)»[■;-: f|r\f.p( S j-;^;^f:^, 

■;ftv.i.,,/{,*,{ ifUi-t(i^)| «*fitirf<^iiiif Wim^i CfUUjI)^ 

■;*«'t|-'»t»^l l(t!5t''.-0l r'i|»j:lfttfil fhg'^ftlM 

I ^ ^ « i s ) 

:>ilii;>Ji'sf, a^im^ilf ^limW!^ trfimM^ 

vi,.i:i«^-sff^si ffifift^ifi; |jfipif?itf(^it ^^mm 

t i I I i ? 

o 
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t'tiirj«fUfii ^sljtw^'lj *'Amt.s\) 'Am^ii i*niuUi 

w^,mn ;*pcf!j« i-^^mM 'num 
\ t I i i I 

i:M*^,i,fi,pi fcji4n»vt| Ha3ffit?)f iimii imkiUi 
wmnm "*#fuai !*ipef{»flj \mf\m 

1 ? J 4 5 6 ? 

ijM«?t?fefl4iit SeUm?l| teitsiy Slrohgly tfiUuHy 
HMttf^rUftr tfrrerljW }fl|)ort?nt iPMrtanl 

I ? 3 4 ' 

y^fiftefiifii $Mm\f mmi^ti Wm^i ifivuiii 
MmfiiM, ifc^otMiif. ^^fim k^w^m 

\ 2 I a ^ i } 

mnmm ^^mi^u kmb (mmWi 
wmfWi imiiM ^iiHm Imtw. 

y^;iw&tl^ril «ie)<u*«ly %««fiteiy Itw^Mil/ (r'l!lU'l> 

j,'fiii!{»$tu(tt i^fimm. [wwm ^p*Uf\\ 
I ? J < 5 I ■) 

f0{>ii ^ u^Mmi mnm mm m Ummt xmMk 
¥MUti^ iWmi \mm, h\l 

S&m m^U^U ^fi mm frm ik imm.*i §^4tmh 
mum ^ m iiMi'ti f itatP: um m it lnJltift 

112 



i n h 14, u. I?, }i 
7. 13, u. 



t^m. 



s - ^ (iijfi mi 

0 ^ PSl wild §f r:t ItjMiStljf 
4, 



IS. ^oittii ey{ mmh te eiti u«dwt aha kae&st wan 

•dlliiiHe iitllUHheitl. 

mmmm {mmtiniit mm), im 1. 1, i id, u, 

9» 3lt t«, IS, j», 39 
Itw It II, 16 

m tm 5 im Urn m liH er ?j b aiviiti 4 ^ tn t»i* Up 

fm.im u m nm %Mu um muh. k mi 
m mmm\ns Mi m mH §f ill hin imn m m mU 



cw*Hf»} mir mm m m* e» ^ikt mm n 



tm%m\f>i ikmum to ^mm u\m 



•hkh|oy fee) 4fe iwljr\ or menlli) in devglepTi^^jlJes m 
ffcft ih6^B (.K'.VpJ, !itifa ilis niM (§) feft ire 

tj i-difiu to (till mi m\\ wfsert^n, m\\ lh« njfie iU{»«jnU yw 
M^f stifT i!'*U'jfieiJ * rH(«i&er, Un lliH fer 
m{m> ''mhf ti* soiftu auigfl^il le ine ftiner 

^ Miid^ u«i/efiU 1 fpl lel iliH Hill wn 

, iimiff i[um\ \9 Urn it)m it mif pmm 

ii\m)i «Ni tf'(>v t'f t/e i»tit) mmK 

5. . Help iitu']«ft{4 {iK'j't mte oi tllffefefit value f>() ^^!le' 
I. ... ^mU (if t^e jteiple ^ij^t te 

s. fW^fl sums Iti 4Hi DHIilKt, itnl IW^ Ifi imf4MP 
\mt ifi Uifi with yf!i;«i inWm^ 

il. ^mn smms fft ttieir owi> vibe msim, H 



{m\Hm\ ^mm ^ifiH$ umr.^ m\\ U\6 f jy, riitfi 
i-.4ft 'r* irji:^,^^ hiim}^ ^.m h ^ifnl) Nf*!«, 



II. , \m^f^. \\n4^'^\s hf ttM'^im v*fi!Us of mn\M v4ly«4 

14. ^ ^ Help ittideflts e«r)f« ifeir m k^nhn, mnuir,, m 
to tslniy Weif *j!ye «y?tm. 

J*^',„„. st</i)ffiU Wale (hfiicti mmw^i i^mw m mm 

, . immi^ SUMS p^le tfteif &><r ^figite^ »ftd tu rate 
1/. ,^ tu<t>lHfi fuks m MiMim for \k ilimis [fi\ tiptmi 

1'^ . Help mm^ \m u m\ eff^tUvely Willi thtif wfi ak^ 

cO.^ Entoursge Udiftts to mm tftan^iftj vJlues in sottily, 
value conflict, iriil hypetrlMei (u/lug enc Ihii^, doina 
inaiher), 

21. _ en the «jsdfl« 9f ih? {«)ure er religion te lend syprl 
to prevefl v^luis, 

smAfeleii.i ivLjndiejiyve 

5^yit£j Mwrcft t!tp4ft(i«fil, iJMihM Cil/ Public SthwU 

m mrm\ is rfM^netj to mm i it*(iW{ Mf' 
f#tl8n ef iiw w "^^^ers ffr*»ive In « <irf«p ^mets, ton 
<iepii»e ifid pa^itti/e group relts m mmii sum\s rm 

fMmm nmiff iums m mis, 

f¥MmU(^: n\\ gw$ of m m thifi isft mUts. the 
fNUrvtfdl »j «jit«l t8 pofiiiof ihs of grt^j, protpu, n 

14 pfftperl/ m iiw nwJenU Hive bten \mM le the 
r^l*^ ifid hite fieti inieUe^ in j lisMerienled mms. 

MUi A t«ul t«:6r« yn N tP^ted f@r eith in^iriiiuil ff«i 

fmis ef ar«uti Mieri. A mmm ef psiliive tnd neaatve 
Sim is in in^icnlen ef m rotei elj^eil ihe lf»dl«li)uil. 
*Mms leul (f«lr ewn usrei. 

v§«?<|i if« !H?l i*4ili!ile< %ms Hf piiiie f«les smU 
mnm i\ sxMs km mi grews pwen. 

i«»ftlfltf*lliWi iMeni s%\i u im \m i^^ *ill s# 
ts^ tM i|fi»«p if»a iNi IN min^i ^ sum, fmm^ nM 
H miiUi M imMf mM]^ to t^st Minims* 



i 



mm c!t» mm mm 

lt.muuiiu: Tpj {iiiitti tff role f-pifl', 1 ?«urn of tfM^lfir (.fiUli ch«r4ci«ru« jMj«!d«4)'i t^m lo 4 nM, 

sHh (^^bsf m m mt mm m at aiffertm in tic life if the qf6«^ 

^JMjM; HitB jfoufself 4(id the other mtn of the groyp ofi itte mm to »,hieh MCh of you eerforwcd selected 
taj i»e ijroyp ffllBi. GUe th* oroup mtr i ritlrg of 5 If he perforttt^ th* Pirtifulir group role wore thin the 
0 <r «p ppteri. Give h b i II he perfowd n leii th^n the other*. Rjtinp from I (Ic.) to 4 (high) will Pe 
')Wen for vafj/iflij ijveU of *dvir4fje" perforrynte, ^ ' 



self 

.0^^ rr.^^ onj«hr ^^^.^vkt .^Yn^ ^^my^ m,r>^ -w"^ 



ytion Of ideii, su^geitioni, or i/4l«eji r^ia?5lifi9 
^(l*iUii)<ij| iftfoffiMioni leoMftt) ler 4fl ^iprwlw of 
'eellfi'j iboul ioftelhiftij ffw the mhm, 

itfeat, vi»T«v; reTTtifig onFt cwo uffriense^ u the 
iroup, 



m\m mn m their ideij. 



*' mmm saUmu mmm 

ftw (tfe«, fiiw fefiftfilofis of 1 problp, er m»« 
lUia for tolvlni ii, 



^. ^ ^ _ 



— 7 mi^jiji:fsi r v^-i n ^gusj^i ajK^ttati ^aj|^»a: lattya* Pisi|ie:v« ^sss^aa »»|r^ 



s«jj»«-^ ,»jc^wtt i..tBt;|ak« iM.^^ --sisyi^r ^^wt^ 



^^"Y"'' ^^l^** ttK|W=l r Jii y a i*3|«J asysa 



twpy^ ^ttt^M^ ^<^^yw» s^*^ mymi^ rmm^ 



mwm 9f the ^ 6v|i i» itun of loktiont ey 

iht«fpfetiftj ithit ihf ^mp feellft? li itMe4 to it. 'T" T" T" *T' "T" T" 'T' T T" 'IT 
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i^il/m^S;. M!/r'n' 'Jf ^''^ othsr fc#t,sh of lf.e ^hwp on ihe «leftt 16 irticti «tf. of m mmi selettfd 



to fc; mmUt ijIMffj, ?*if#5 



T T 1 r~ "T" ~r T ""r ir 



4f(J ,)t)Srti(!n-H 4f><l iienjlltt'^ [H M sUtin 
of cth«»ru ihlfij !hal It? mi[ lis Ih? Iead«f. 

5' ilxayi to sypporter; little to off«ri 

jim &n bahd-wigon); m\ii debjles, 

joMti^, (HhkMftDj ifie bid 
IfiMgttJcej (flUfitijfi^ m 9f6tfp with (o«)lHfifi6H, 

^' f.*?!!?^"!! »y"'^ "il'i olfterj to ^aitt favoi' wUh IN 

tlw "best" Ideai, tryih^ td b§ {)(i?-t/ti fift Ifil mi df 
otheHt 



T~ 'T* "r X "r 'x- r ~r -r- 



T r-'^ ^'r r "~r nr -ir 



"T" 7" 'T' X" 1- X" "l"^ "-5 — r 



^.^.^^ — — ^ — — ^ 



.LWifyi^ .^k^,'** 4«<*,.^.^ *M4*|^>Jh^ kJi^iMu. 4u«4.j^(^ 



-p^.-^ p^_^.^^_.g ^ ^ 
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f'l-H/jt, e/pl.fv '/jii^nl .jUit.jJ)!', ItwjfJ ,,,,, 
j't'J tint »jf gthehi •'.1(1/ \hv.', rcfi'f tjohth ,,'s ' . < 
Ji itHUlkn lt»,ihj Vh; rlfit; of <.)li«rs. lit' ur t' 
ijiM llt» ftjjgfit/ jmJ f!il()i;f!ly yltw|iol'?»f,, 

\TV-HU^\M: liie laUl -.core cdfi b(j iised i); ,j i.i-J.ilr 

INI '.liiJenU Cifl .^f* Eh? riDi^t; of ^ItjtjJjJ, rilC ' il'^-.f m 

i/\j^HttT . Hi!*oiiitT mHimmi 



.WU'r PJ.JI of {ht follcwini) ites-,, pidce Ills t#revi^'- , i.)iRli!;r 

1 ' 4li»jf< 
1 ' rjftv'fl 

t'. ¥''<tfi? ^.m mmsipWm while dlheri 

9. '^cepti e<pfeljio<ii fif frieftdstiij) to mmkiU m mief 

i«ltif*ll/ M econoffllcilly. 
I rjefi eitfti,iofii of friendihlp la Irtdlyldwh *ft6 m^f 

o 
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fains f'v '-uw" JiiMiiy is wdv^r f>luilfmj u- • .,^4 

ilrB ill [(!:•■• ii' 

il. ''.■f'lmfts ciiii^i'"- )''irf?r)^55 ai^wbllri (iH!' ■vograiii;, 
IZ, [-"^oiislrale^ a- j to clarify mmwli, .ml ftehi-.s 

13. !5 itcpptliig, o|j»;t\ 3fid kmU 

14. li »fl)llii^j to Mmm mf\\i dlwtly, 

I'J, Wnlm frwi (|C:ii:ij|e Mil 4,)tf:^s(t|, 

|y. iJi'iWfi frppl/ to ^liter,Ht 1(1 Iflfomal V'fMH'ifiyi (tiH^ 
■/fi]ij.1J', illffrlfiq 'fl rellillOU, f'dtO, rjlliU iiH'Jifi, <ti| 

'Oi «!!wirti II) cuiitr l of behiyior xheh '^Mhwn,- 

is j#3re of oup' »k<fi degriifl of prejuJ'iM, 
?i Urim to twiir Ih? rf'jtil 0? the mlriD'iY to be rcpr('?prlt«r 

in dechlofi (ailiiisj. 

^ttenpls to inf lii?iice tf* scfiuol to meet mi needs, 
?A, Devtlopi poilttvs fntefpOTOfial rdaHim, 

kmci htm dlw.lly airti p«fsofii| ri',fit5, 

h mra of m ftfttorl^hw of fkinverbil t&»iivlor to frfor- 

penttiui rdatlortships, 
i!;. tim f»t infrlii'jr .in ihe #|ghl of oihm to fis»e * diffp^ 

lifsnyle. 

Hec^iseiliBS >lnl(«in" as I'evMltfi^ hki** afotit Ihs dthe »■ x^r^ofi 
Ifi^h It doei dMJt0n§j«lf. 

mmn ' mmi mmum 

^ftOMacy StuJeiii fm 

'k^n.,.,,, 

{fter mil cf lf« fallo^iflg Hm, pm Ihi wrfeSpOKjlM ruw 
[m tfie iliji bMt dffuriijis m ia^m to lihkii the suimi 
fitj y^jfjflf, 

t • iwuiy 
3 ' (jfUfi 

6 * fifivef 

1 1« flcilbl? M ^nUm 10 cliittjc nhefl nenW. 
I refciln fm Hmapim wMle othm 5p<flk, 
: J smn pmi, Mmui iy ximHi Hut, ethMt, UMidroud 

i I ^wufile iotffett Ifl Uii Mjlor/ eultur* nf Idfi oilier 

5. I dB^hiifiie Mtmi it) ufiderstifxJifi? ^djc^^iiy point of vffw. 

6. I dcrofijlfiie Ifltereit ih {idAmUnikn JUswUnq point of 

7. NwwtPitn pride In ity fieri Uie. 




Ljifiifjl f and ti/'^ni;'" jI * . 

II. 1 v.ii(jOrt ctjllijr.it m^mj\ •'.'•.r-^Mr, tt^d (ir>iijraf^ 

1 timm'M^. m •if)llU/ to '^i . ',u-!i^it^fiU jrni ^'^*ihfi'; of 

; j. ; 'Iff .-i'-''>vUfigi 0Mt\i I'Vi h^mo. 

r*. I OmnU^f^i to Iiit6i^4i,t ill -ntor^^^i ythnHf)^ nlM ^Mivi-- 
'j'lh 'tif'^rri'j In ^ell()iOrt, rat , <?!:H^jc vjH^i^ and vh.hi iA^-. 
I r^'iln Iff ..[introl of ntjf defiijv'f)*^ y^ti^ii 1 m 'Dut-tlown/' 

ill, I m mr^ "jf itiy owl) degr^ig of ^rejuil'^cc 

?2. I slrtve to in^urp the rlijlil ol the ^nnorit/ to te reprrientei 

M 1 4tt9rt>l to ififloente the uhuM to nifpl my 

6< I mjiccl hm}n diversity ifid emeititl rltf^tj, 

<:6, I Jif) a»^a*'(? of the i^^tiOftaoce of mmtU\ kMf \t\ ifiter^ 

I do m thiftfv}e ^.ii^ the rl^jht of others to hm i dlffpH:.ii 

HEsPEci m mmr. Himurmwim 



After «i}tf) ()F tfie it*4, jiK? tN mt\p(iM\i^ m'\w 
^tm the ^?y im kM 4mr\h«\ tfni d^tjrp* to whKh the ilat'?«^^Rt 

I \imt\mm \mmi in the Mibiry ';iityr« of otiv 

<. SertflhUralK ifttereil Ih Uhdif^itardihc rii^-Jrlty point i/i 

5. CcroWtriiej ifitemt In yiidwstifriiDg iimfiii^ oolnf rf vt^%. 




cii fH-\lty and ^cyimioilli, 

n'^i.^-i;]iy and oconi^M Lilly. 

10, ^^-f'^^.nr^, from rldicuSe c^id r^K-t^'; 

11 to In^y^'if? r^)\i ^^^ '"-^ \\mr\U iti be rt'i^r^^T}1tpd 

1^ .rnrfi, of OflnV. ^li^fl d«fjrfi« ;.''|(ii^ltf?. 
1') terFfr. Ilf(!4ty1*\ Olh^^^ U-^ri tm 

Jl!![?l!£ 

mKl ^-mri\] Oep^ftr^nt, Dlijhw. rity Public School^ 

WU: T|ii$ iftitruiwni ii usd; by teacher to rate ^in 
Indlvldijal itudm'4 betiivlor it ih(* Liossrofjf?) ai it reUtei t^^ 
fioniiit tUwm octlyitifis. t^^^ ^tyd^nt is r<it«d w hit* dfmwHra- 
tlon of r««pefiilbllUy relM^l tmm u mM^n^ i^sign* 
miu Itnefiiftg and fifK^^Ing (S^rA^^^^^ wrHng ihd^ptfidOKly, 
uiln^t cUn tifit« proflit^jMy, m: ^t^^^-.iiitroli 

!iCD(!W(ii A seor^ Of 80 U (id^SiiH^ lij rddiflj thd » itSfi scores 

Of )ii)ifii5 each* fio iiibuale t^o^^^i^ Ar<^ ysed. 0<i)y ittw Jhcn 
l« »t5v«r4«j the nUf^ icale iian is iU^ tmn^ -^o 
Iha^ scorlft() ii not affeted* 

f(0(?^Si i«5 Deviant^ Pore f^osiiiv^? liftiuHor 

kefldary Siuisntv r^ ^s.BU** 

0[KiTlWtlOHi ?h« tctt W Mm(j(J for r^falar (:liU:'00r* §rwpj 
of the t«*i;her«Jt mpUt(^ ^ach ^tile iMlHMly. It 
mi wmtf^ti tMl ifit iwth^fi i^jiHjjo^a'ully otert^rvfflj the student 
at ietacj t)^y4 jflor to cs*»!)1eliwj thui iislrywfc 



ii 



0\A 



f f ^ ■ 



'■'.w. f»'%;.^ir.t fO' ..fo|/f-rt/ Of ^^'PJT^. 

.".r- ,. ^rjt^prrdtlv* , wstn o:ht»rs * r Mf^»tirooii tactfv tries, 
fdvr.rjbl/ toucher's futtir.rity. 

Atl^i^Hi^ i:U%^ u\tj vf,0:i'ih nvju'^^rUa n W|p with th0 

Cow- to cl^K!, wMn hi . ri5«itEjr*t#*hl$ tarripl^fc^ic nati sf^tior*! i:y. 
jUH/ys hl5 -iPru.il t'Juibl) ittt?ri to th0 fiiilk- l eUent In 

f :rit^?/!'j hi', f r-/^^f'4tiu'n'^, 

Ctrrtin If) tlfiS", OH H'n?\ 

^^^lUtva-, t^f rifjbt*, Of Others in thi* r.rm4;.' 

r/itTH'^f)'.^r.ttr»% .1 pu^vltivc attitude tow,ir^ thr? 'wbjeci: tr^tUir' 

/-; ->.>.ri*H hl% « <j.f c\A%%f<jm rcvpor-; UVi ■ it ti.-. 
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|iij(i(!rt Cm MfirflfK'!, f'slcr, mi lyrlior'yuijh, Alton, f,, 

"//lUAi, 101' '<a,f'Ot.i(ii'imfi! mmn, (M^ir Cumiw? umv^ 

■AWi. (1.(1. 

ui't.iilH iir.ltuaionv ftir lour iiri\ iif wtitjf'lmpiitil mn^sr, ' ■ 
•fill !fi on -,t?lf-!.lt!<(flu!ttr."il ami •.plf-thjiiijc 

y)Hyn, 'm^i [if,, t.l.l, ItACIill tFftClUUitV, tfMfll.'Ki, 

I'tiUlrKj 'ludlil/ int'j Itis student- teacher rcljtlyi'hip ijOf"' -r^ 
m of a lix'yejr pn,"jrdifi, twcfier Effectiveness fralnlng, 
!./ California psyctiotojist Thcttias Gordon- The 3C^hojr eo'jrw, 
outtjrdwtfi of i ildillar trdtnlnq program for parests, has bcii^i i -j?*! 
»<ti?rislye)y with teacheri thrwjwut the country jnd Is now ci^-ciJuiiii' 
In book form, T.E.T, 111 tlicne h that succcsiftl tcachlnfj, m 
mm Khdt sybject, at what Ifvel, or t*lth wliatwtir type of c^Mfk 
dtpeiids dfi Vstdblnhlflg i particular kind of reUllonshlf) w 
itudmii." Oordon'i nelfiod'i train adulti to twt ''PSpon4lblt'''iji 
')t!*i)rfiu for modlf/lo'j tficlr botiudort iifHl Itto^ry put Into 
xtKiha for the reader through the numerous eidwles of behavior 
I'^ittkallofl techniques. The hoo^ Ij a fluids to thi? unV|ii8 
Idfiguaijfl of teacher tffpctiveneis TralnlfK) • e.g., "act've Hslw^ 
ini;," "I'lwssatje," and "uke tolllslon." A final thipm 
the parent tralnliwj pro^m. 

Hall, Brian, V*LUt5 tlAI(ir;aTlON AS UARNINC PROCfiii, PaJ 
Hmnn, \9H, 

Nk 1; Sourtct)ook, (mm% valueii and how peoT'lp li'.i? w» oiisyAt 
tifft ift tfier personal lives, iielpi people reflcci -ifKl dls';w#- 
tiflr m iti^thodi of ihlnkinij and fonniof) opliifiiir., !\% t^wtt i« 
H|iil«)rifi5 life ^nd tjiscoverlfig np* nieamtri? for t^wieKes. 

Buik 2: Guidebook. A tjsic NfHjal of projects awl is 
hflp participants e«ar<liie and clarify toeif valuci. Irclyiird m 
i^fW{\m of values and v4lu«! Indkatori, va'ut W:hf.liiueii. 
cUs'.rcofi technl<|ues and de^^hs for cohftrenc*? f;f vii)»ies darifi- 

tifl-ok 3: Handbook fcif Christian Edocatori. ^ fMe to the efftctivt 

(if vjl'jfs tIdfHUation In relltjloui edi^caticn icttsngs. t^jfeifv 
t.N priority (if y.)lw5, the ftieolO(|lcil bases of ttie mcthodolo';/ <<im 
•»'.;ilicationi for p-irKn rcneKal, liturgy and praye*' llf?. 

Hitcficll, DoPald afld stout, ^nlliohy, HA-IOfiOOK OF STArr mn.m>^ 

m HUMWi mwm nmm. nu insmute for Applies m^m\ 

'simns, 196/. 
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Itir, i . . , I.I ii p-'k li. ','!'»:■ II Un» field ol hyiiiati ri'ltUl'Jit^ 
UMi-iii'i ;'..i'"|jll\ yjiHi'i:)* ■■'j'lv- ifUuiMl irainliKj, niiitli 
jiK'iukr! ■M!i!'i||i| whili'i b'iin't" !.!::!Ui III blatl. lJclH)ot5. 

'Ill lii',li-..:v ''jr ,^j|)luul ti.»vv. liial iJ(!iice5, tfll LxtRCbtS fOf! 
rWlfltfl'j, 'ill. 

Tiic m'l 'i^". ifi thi^ pack';' ewetlally prepared for ihd htv 
tOfjcticr p v.Hfli'rwho is in the iificds of Iwlldlfiij his repgrtolrt? 
(jf dffsl'ifi mnhi', \t\(:\i^^: (Mar and unclear 'jtial'j, alilllty 
to follOK :v«wctlir., per-hi'v, Jiid t^iet, volii(ltc«rl(t!|, linker loyj, 

ijfid who ill! ! ' 

HKhsil ■tv'iitlv,!''-, 

byiU'SiS, L. , ■W/ILiNfS, Mifetitiyhiil i/evetopmcitl, it,d, 

H() (iKerti .rj:iip'i5p this ;;ijckaiji' flf activity cards for silnjdry 
iiwa»*)ties5, <j/ irn>V:ih, -mi -iisi^iivUy, fhe activities were developed 
iind jsed ii tif Hurray ^^oiJc >;hMl in ^Mon, Hassachusells for 

hifjh schor.i U'^idents, 

CarMiiff, mwt R., THE AST Df "SiPlNO - AN KlTRODUCTlOi'l TO iUt 
SKILLS, Atti'f 'fan Personnel -Mit «id^/ici* Association, |9;3, 

fapeftajii iia!ribtn? tte ftffettwp In^redlefits cwwn to all 
h^Wn ?*':^^f:MiH/Sirpti. U inur^iits. tN reader In the Mnds of 
jklih hirii* t)f- nh^rfi to hru ttef Who matter to tilm. Skill 
insirtirtirn j.!:tend1n(j;, re«.po»"::).f<s!^ l<niatliig, and coiiMinlCfliiflg. 

C'isti-o, rjinis I. Wi'^mt Mt'iin, Praefjer, 19;4. 

■ril<fri, kJiiiio (*5cribe<. t^im^ iNr. iltows jyitcrnitleally and 
tiredUtaiiily '^vt 'Sk* devi'isjiniepiti .ir thf »ho1e lihlld^his affective 
v!i weir >ir. m c«!ffitlv{'ilf«i«ti'ittfTi;c>.tffj^iftg atcounl of his fcadlhess* 
iwflrw*i i'*fi *«)Ti ?5 iH 'jv/ii tfi'SponslblHtles for cogfiltlvs 

,!tni e''''%cti* i3fye'3niiwt. 

imm. ^^Mit \mpm'&m m tut classkooh. 

)h-u !)ook;iwf(]!s5 J (\^,\^\f,M -te'iiprf, win) Wit encounter probIe«i4 
ut hiWiHvifi^jaSafis if) t*?-' '.i.i^s*i»3W5, tfhatevir the iocli), r«tal, 
Of- i*pi<|:ka-:i !i5tiiposit1t?» i/i ±b cliu wsifters, tfichflliiutj and 
(UipwrjliiH ifi- 'iijggrttft K iiSKif icatton of Interqroup prflblwj 

A%j iaviivtf- aflulcns. 

Flynn, Uism^ aifd LcFasu. .iaM, W DlScySSlON AS L£Afi,'l|f(G 

Mocc». '4ut-f,i/N«fiiifi, m> 

Book Pi 5»iir«K»ii. in w.^IIrv t»t for 'jroup dUcusilfl/i leader' 
$hlp, frositte iractlcM iSi'visnc^; M Mfia^cwfli tips for afiyone 
Who mmm offers su^ieuionj for poisible 

probte Mtm devtiQj> wiifji/^ pjirfCyp; tonwinitatlon, lack of 
prt.k:ij!!iiiMn,iWltcS:,,af.(^ fm tN subject, etc. Provldej 
tfd^jfi oi"9*»aai'>wiiI iifijfejwffls A wust for constientloui gfOi/P 
il(!Mf»r; , ' Sp««iit .l 1.3,2, "Ccil'l?f|ft. *!idgate School , and AdiJ)t$, 

63 
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!<H*i''''l • '-'^^ "''iJ''^. IM/t U)llf?^jp, Grodijjtc khool, jnd Adiitf., 



/. •■<'^;iri''ii.'fi',i<(;, wt»i')Hi.,itiV(.' fjl'li) Hut ',\vm (ww to |i'i()ffjyi! 

■.■(:'■''. (i.j'MC fi'lltlii/ii f Jh. t|r||i|(|,J ,111(1 llOK to If'Jd tl',l|fl|l|!l MtVilOfl'i 



I '1,1 



'"I I ,»'•'■ .'■(.!■ ,i'(<Up .iih| lii~'ii»ivtu) '.'iliir )tiji^, 

t"liH, H.H., i.ircn(i'..r-,», l!.)rl.,jrj, Iji'oy, Ridijnl, jnd Hlllcr, Gonlort, 
•';(!* .UiaVlj, C(j|t(;,(P [iitiMiicp t'x.if!ili)-illon Coord, 19/3, 

\ v.'iru;i...;o)' 'jf ['u^)r, y:.\ r.Aijr(Ju'5 in ttie (Icclilon'maklfirj process 
fijr glocr itudefiti; and d'JuU/. who m ficed with career, cducdHonal 
or per^ofid) dctHlons. r^c 'juldfl discusses declslon-Mklfig prlncl" 

Ci.ir|fit,)l':(i '.tr.itiyjlM, dctlvltlos for acMc^'A'fit 
i'lijllyjtlofi, tdd dct'dlii) -AU a»id tip|ilyl(if) dcclslun-inaMfi'j skilh, 
HItjh Hiiuol Jdd '(lull len'l'i. 

'lihott, Mih, ItiClld) Afi,', (.lilii), M.Kjt||jfl, I'J/?, 

hi'. I'. IK o,(jMlndtlon of Kkj t^dther'tlilld rclillofiidlp, fotuslfirj 
'in \)m\-AM ,ms of cufifllct. Sdtj'jfistlotis for Itis bclwvior of 
t'lt; iNsher arc ^ynp.jtHy, fItdLlllty, smitlvlty, j wlllli)ij(ies5 
to rmd'jtil/e fcclliKj? jtid J'jeJijp the situation, the author denofi' 
-.trjiwi ift mjnerous cMcptcs alternate ways of deallnij with mm 
difM':jltif;5, fjvorif!') j \m\U'\'i of acceptance cvcf rejection. 

H., ft;.f.iitR3 «!)u mmv, rut iNitwcfi^t pnocEiiS 

* lf< f.(iUCAi:rrt, All/ft ,jm (!.jcof), |')59. 

this li 01^ of tfic t!».st laolis for ciawroon tcathefi In the field 
J fjii^jfi Mmntcallofi ifi the ctasiroom. It contains a mlnlnudi 
fifir/ Kifft the a«pN',l», belf!') plated on arplltdtlon. 

^«(i?fief. krnrd. MU IfUUAIIOfl HtlOW tOUR MIND. Hacmlllan, 

K Scant Kul f;co' with acwpanyinj pictures of each cvercisi;, 
(mm dctiil'. oerciiflj which help a person to wake op hi*i 
;,.ny.",. «r/ 0' t^'.ese pf'rcl',r> are iisc'ijI at the pfijinfiinr) of 
I Jat', V:/ oU' '.tudcnt'* iip! 

''a"^tn, K«rril, i\t'M)m, Howard, awl Sipon, Sidney B,, 

f,uiiifri!«& vAii^ti, iKWiii ')!ji!ji,cr wiitii! AinicAiions roR rue 
(mm. iijfOBr. 11/3, 

t*^'NsiW4 the deed for the values level of teaching, In addition 
to the facts level and the concepts level. Examples fran Hrenty 
different sotiject ireis. Helps the teacher cwphaslie the very 



'I'tM'' Ihiil M) liMiiiHi'l rfwdrdliiij, m Imi i)f|it|i mlvunJi llie 

'ifi'iis lnvi)lvl(i'j iifii-iDnal 'jijaU aiuj v.)liji?s, 

li'iri'is, fr,inh G/lHtS, U\im Coapuraltve Recmatiofi School, 1%6, 

this booli contains many very useful classwtfi 'jamcs for eslabllshlny 
rapport. brcaMng the tee, and buildlnij a sense of fun Into IIik class, 
row «ftvlronwiit. 

Hriwloy, Kobtirl C, 'jlwifi, Sldwy I)., and llrlttoti, D.I)., COMfnCiIIIOli 

m mmii m\\v> aAwiiiCAiioii mm\ mmi iiart, 

Mfiulfiur 'Wwm" for the tlassripi leadior! fntcurarjus value 
clarifkalloii Hiroyijii por^ional writliii), l!y yslny clover ,ind 
absorbimj cxorchdS, the itutlciils are uiitiulatcd to e^chanije Ideas 
through their o^n crcatlvo writings, these Nrillnys give the 
student an Insight Into his own feelings as well as sharing Ideas 
with others In the group, The book includes many excellent 
strategies, specific suggestions and technlgucs, Provides many 
unusual stimuli to Inspire creative composition both written and 
oral. Good for English classes, but adaptable for all other 
subjects, 

tlllls, Christopher and Stone, Robert S., COflOUCT yOUR M\ flWAREflESS 
SESSlOfiS. Mew Aincr lean library, Inc., im 

Contain!) step-by-step Instructions for 00 bask psychological, 
Sensory, extra'nensory, and (metaphysical games. 

Hot lister, Bernard C. and thOifli^Sfln, Deano C, GWlllG THE rutURE. 
Pflaum/Standard, 19/3. 

A novel approach to areas on social concern. An cUenslve blbllooraphy 
of applicable science fiction and other provocatlvfi literature Is 
glvflfl at the end of each chapter to provide the basis for the dls- 
cusslon suggestions, the use of science fiction helps wve students 
Into Mre creative IhlnMng about the future and their rciponslblllty 
In that future. 

Hutchinson, lleleno. HtXEt) BAG. Scott forcsntan, m. 

Designed to elicit cpotlonal responses from students, this book 
includes photoijraphs, paintings, cartoons, song lyrics, poens, 
Short stories, etc., an the thmcs of faMly, vloltnce, death, 
race, and religion. Oscful In conjunction with a confluent approach 
to hgmanlstlc education. 

Jongcvard, Dorothy ard Jar-es, f^urlel, m\% Hirii fEOPLE • GROUP 
EXERCISES IN tWfiSACtlOlMl ANAUSIS. Addlson-Hosley Publishing 
Company, 19/3. 

A workbook of group encrclses In transaction analysis. It Is 
designed is i 'jroup'orlenled training tool for rapid learnlh^ of 
T.A. prlndK-es. 
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■Mi,v ;.v}"nv-'''i mi m^u USt-m'*'. 

f|t*J{f_5h ill itAiifiU. 

itm^^^ \s\]%. kim km^fM liWtUte, u. 

'■•if \m vm m 'imm U m ^mi\ mm," 'Wmm 
U'^, mu ttm% ' Hum ti am.. iHf\m 

iMjm l^^rm'' iM '^Ifiui ^*i«H!«ii li 

'.^ « i'^m mm^ mm* tmii UH 

mm *f inifttfjp If iifi,* i mmm Mm if 

k ijmsf,^\ 5* tfi%«»|..<!rrt*< Urn km, kk 'Htm, ' 



mm >wm Wmlf\ i^fm m fe.-, m-. 

mm mum i *rtlis<i Ifi im\m^ i^ktXUi nU^ i«9|««fiU 

immmU M 

k0t ftfif^i ^9\m Hf mmn 4m mi nmim mt- 
imt fill I iiftMvUf g^iUi #A iiUi 4iif ifMiip. ft» i# 

Hmnim. N mmn m nmni^m m mm 
0m f«^^f lift m^m m^m ii* 4«l 
^f'H'P fmii n \mi!/ IS l« im mm mH\h liMi, 
m. n mk\ i« »*sm*^ m mm m^ii \% 

im, ismi I. , , WM mm, immi^^ 
tmif^tifii tumn m urn mmum ^ mmmi 

*fS(l4 Cllf|t!j4ll««;' *|{tef^ llf^f ^\4fm It 

mi\ m m mm-, mu 



m 





mP-^h mm nWh n mm aim u mwm mnm 



>ff i^'^i 'Av'-^.^i, iD^X^'i l,l%VM 'Mill 

i*"f i^¥m-$ u m^Mi hfumui Hmm i%u m\r 

■i^fi^a**?!^ i*itfti»*), Uff'^'.^ifi umim Hf mWh ^ mmii 

^>mi nmm m maim, n it) im\ 

*j*(itw; I** m^^ u ii mkf twtiutt, %^f«ftUjt 

■ItifliM, ffif^, UMI, i^, l(^|ir|0^i)|, jffi 
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i'« i^fflftiitil ush fftf UrWi «nsf^, j<mfnu Mff^^j f»«iifiifs 
ii^l l??)iytj&»i ifi ftn!i«e!0i}^, m 4mm i wit^r fir" ffUl^ 

6f m Mp^m §f tfie ^f^jtti^ mm\H Hm^^\ iff^Ufi 
te*eflUf i« k iwt^tfs Ifl m^l the lecliwi » 

tmim, km N, eir^^ m «)m MjiCi^tti ft! mi^, 
^if ifl, Jtw jfid Iff, aiW Miff ii; ici^f ifA 

h\s m\\ im{* nim m\m{^t ii pr^li m §l mm^i w 
miii^i k m ft«)l «f 4Am in fmi mn-, AIM 
\ms m ¥i m mW\ mi k m% mhi m 

mm m if mw^* *numm\mi; ^ 

ImniiiNi i^if l^tM «if iitifty 4fii «v9mt tilt lt» 
t«U) M i^ifli l« (AiMN t9 #ii win ^ M^igm, 

fnir i9liii«9 is I )^tiif«« H«iM). Ill nm i\w liiH liil 

imiiiMi mm* m mm viii mm u\m% pI 
ittfffsii. «M m im f Mint (Pfffw nhm \$ m \kn 

imm m i^hmm f¥ (iff itiln. \m\\% iuft)«|, iM 




^i?' . „;^<i.':sX u*^:.*:'.'^ 

d'Mi S; 5 ^ l^H^ 
"isil t-*l»if'B hn \ff^^m t{f ^hiiVM. -'{H Uii et 
•^ta tti? wcHJ «t-6(if>4 ♦i?!, J t^Hgr lha tfift? fceil «t.tfi «t fit) 

i>e \mim.) m pi m is feflfi m i^i \mmm 
;\r'<*if.i, i«i f^M^iliM ill!: m%m% 



Tiaunj] ik^yM iii i^i Unfit*- s'til m feUsii f(V3 i,D CijDffWj^i 
?k'sil t^-'Sft-js iti t*-? ft?5fM 5;i>' U '»>mU t* 

*i*''??*)ri«5? tfitfsl mnV^ ef 'w^Mft}, 

fell f4af syf ^ift (till t»et be itt^iel, ?hH m. mk^m 
m\\ {hm nm i« i wiiirii) 

mm m ifii imi^^ m M m\m mi^m m itlf. 



^nm ikif^ mm m mmm if mmm ((» fim w 



mm «<* Mfif f^jM! l*»8lHl; ?*# 1^5 ^.M* 
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'^'jfii ijirilNV* (•V^N'' fff'!<!»lt.*. 
l<3 1*1 etjjlBfitiari of Ihe iWef life 6«t &f ^Uh t^MllvIl/ ^(ifift^j. 

t*tirwft t!?(tflUi»* fid iffniiv? tefi^t; li jfevfij^i iivi^MaitK 
y i^ifme iW«fii *»«fEi^^i §f mn^ tn if»f N 

kWf will? » wftf!ae/)t ippfoich lt*iflim£ eA«cilHoh. 

HlfcilHi^ 1^ IN «Hf lliii filial tMllfW f IM 6vl ibosl 
Mim tffjii444iili lAi tut mf^ M «f if««^ u^' 

mm m ^ m m wi^Mum, 



("aj^ifele iHfMf^ i!?^^eft.ii diUfiiUsn i^mMi f§f 

mv^ ^ nm kmm Aswdnrs. mi 

fm iH wm f\n\ TMnjs fer pfiirjr/ *Hr4, mf4 tijii' 

m w m \Hm m m) Mum hm\m, m, 

first \hmi Wm hf nm^ ^un, mf4 f\]mfi^\ 

the tUiim, thft« e^peritftm assUt in 4 ttiila kimf^ m 
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A^iOCiailfeft for Hufi^i^HlU ^iifeh&ldf^/ 
San Pfantiu©, uHfofnu U\U 

i^illUfi tent lM4<^yti*# eimtof 
SSI CdMtUull^i! 

SIM ^§fin UfKOtfl l^l^if^ 

mu^4 ou, m$m0$ nm 
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